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The Common Denominator... 


hite bread —food of ancient kings. food for mod- 

ern man. One of the few foods we can eat any 
time of the day without tiring of it. bread is at home 
on the tables of rich and poor, and with practically 
any menu. Truly, bread is a “*common denominator” 
among foods. 

No one food can provide all the nutrients we need, 
but modern enriched bread and flour complement more 
costly foods. 
the nutrients necessary for buoyant health. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association* 
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SOURCE MATERIALS 
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FOR THE TEACHING OF 


BETTER EATING HABITS 














They supply more than their share of 


Write for descriptive leaflet . ae 


points out that “The supplementary relationships of 
bread or flour to various food proteins of animal origin 
are an important economic factor often overlooked 
by physicians and nutritionists. Dietary protein de- 
rived in proportions of one half to two thirds from 
foods of plant origin is entirely adequate to meet all 
protein needs for normal growth and) dey elopment.” 

In planning school lunch programs, and in teaching 
good eating habits to children, it is important to 
emphasize the valuable contributions of enriched bread 
and flour— protein, food energy. B-vitamins and iron, 


** Nutritional Contributions of Wheat’, Jl. of AMA, Nov. 27, 1948 


These materials, developed for us by specialists in 
health, nutrition. reading and education, stress the 
interrelationship of all food groups in the healthful 
diet. They are offered without charge to teachers, 
school administrators, nutritionists and health work- 
ers. Write to: Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, IL. 
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secondary 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures 

Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) con 
tains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teachers 
Weekly and Monthly go free to teachers order 
ing classroom subscriptions for any of the Scho 
lastic group of weekly classroom magazines, in 


quantities of 10 or more to one address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Per 
School Year 
$1.20 
1.20 
1.00 
90 


Per 
Semester 
$.60 
60 
50 
45 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
WORLD WEEK 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


with 
school 


Scholastic Teacher 
$2.00 per 


subscription, 
Scholestic bound in 
31 issues). 


Single 
Senior 
yeor 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English 
classes, is issued monthly, eight times a year; 
single subscription price $1.00. Special low com 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcade and any 
Scholastic weekly in quantities of five or more 
available on request. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May qe 447 
inclusive, except during school holi 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1949, by 
Scholastic Corp. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, 


Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


brings this true 


Ov representative 
story from Miss A. Pattison, English 
teacher at Ft. Hamilton High, Brooklyn: 
A perplexed student came to her and 
“Miss Pattison, I tried to find this 
from the book review two dic- 
tionaries but it isn’t there 
What is the word?” asked Miss P. 
“Whodonit. 


said, 


word in 


Welcome to two more newspaper spon- 
sors of Regional Scholastic Writing Awards 
the Atlanta Constitution the Akron 

Ohio) Beacon-Journal. Correction: The 
Cleveland News—not the Press in our Oct 
5 list the Cleveland 


Writing Awards program 


and 


sponsors Regional 


Opportunity 
Your lite 


eased 


as a teacher of composition can 
last 
in 


be 


week's Senior 


an announcement in 
Scholastic (Oct. 26). It 
vites writing from students on what they 
think th 


today big proble mis suc h as atonic energy 


by 


about problems facing world 
control, near-home problems such as foot- 
ball scholarships. Maximum length 350 
words. Best contributions will be printed 
Scholastic 

let 


generated 


Senior 
Why 
steam 
English and social studies to white 
Send outstanding themes to Young Voices 
Editor Scholastic. This ck 
partment is open only to Scholastic sub 


in 
the 
in 


not your students apply 


through discussion 
paper? 


Senior new 


scribers 


Our Noy. 9 student magazines will carry 
i re markabk 16-page, tour color 
Adventure into the Past. In this pictured 
story a boy and girl visit colonial Williams- 
first-hand the be- 
200 years ago and now. Spon- 
Electric Co., this insert 
The “comic book” tech- 


will appeal to many slow readers. 


insert 


and contrast 


tween life 


burg 


see 


sored by General 


vitalizes history 
nique 
Advanced students will also profit by this 
intelligent popularization 

lo greet you at the social studies and 
English national conventions will be these 
Scholastic representatives: Baltimwore—Edi- 
tor-in-chief Kenneth M. Gould, Executive 
Editor Jack K. Lippert, Associate Editors 
Hlerbert Marx (Senior Scholastic and 
Sturges Cary (World Week), Field Man 
Genevieve Bohland. Buflalo—Pub- 
lisher M. R. Robinson, Scholastic Teacher 
Editor William D. Boutwell, Literary Cav- 
alcade Editor Eric Berger, Practical Eng- 
lish Editor Margaret Hauser, Teen Age 
Book Club Director Martha Huddleston 


ager 


For a good reference list on this year’s 
national debate topic (Should We Elect 
the President by Popular Vote?), see Oct. 
19 “Tools for Teachers.” 
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The teacher 
in Room 201 


He can teach more courses than he 
students for. Got a boy who 
wants to learn electronics? A girl 
who wants to study textile design- 
ing? He'll teach them — and teach 
them well. 


For “he” is the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. Under a new 
“Cooperative School Plan,” your 
school adds the 400 I. C. S. Courses 
to its curriculum. I.C.S 
the text material and instruction serv- 
The school, in turn, provides the 
classroom facilities and supervisory 
personnel. And your students get 
training that is recognized in almost 
every field of business and industry. 


has 


supplies 


ice, 


The experience of over 500 cooper- 
ating schools indicates that the plan 
successfully in any type of 
It is especially suited to 
Adult and Vocational 


works 
program. 
Veteran, 
Training. 
£ 

May we tell you more about the 
“Cooperative School Plan” and how 
other schools are using it? The cou- 
pon below brings full information. 


Mail it today. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Cooperative Training Division 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2177, SCRANTON 9, PA. 

Cooperative School Plan” 
without 


Gentlemen: Your in- 
terests me. Please send me the details 


obligation, of course 
a 


School 








Address 


City — 
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Call Loyalty 
Oaths Harmful 


Policy Commission Warns 
Against New Witch Hunts 


There is no place in U.S. 
classrooms for Communists, de- 
clared the Educational Policy 
Commission last June. 

This month, alarmed at the 
threat of 
the Commission added a warn- 
should be 
this time to 
essential need of 
freedom of 
teaching and learning.’ 

About loyalty oaths it 
lared 


school witch-hunts, 
ing . . Citizens 
especially alert at 
defend the 
their schools for 


de- 


State laws requiring special 


oaths for teachers impair 
the vigor of local school auton- 
thus do 


important safeguard of freedom 


omy and harm to an 
in education.’ 

On the 
William 


charged with 


Commission is Supt. 
New York, 
carrying out the 


lovalty law. 


J insen 


Fineberg teacher 


Education — It’s Wonderful 


PuitapeLpeuia: Joseph Sado 
load of high 


school students direct to the po- 


lrove his bus 


lice station. Homeward-bound 
trom a football game they had 
tour 


smashed safetv-glass win- 


lows, pushed feet through ceil- 


ing 

Rose 

Lee, famons strip tease “artist,” 

has a barker for her girl 
Prof. Alonzo Hauser, 

resigned chairman of the Mac- 

ilaster College art department. 


MINNEAPOLIS Gypsy 
new 


irnival 


Bronx: As 40 teachers began 
weekly credit courses at the 
Bronx Zoo, in 
friendly skunk 


w indered a 


FRESH IDEAS 


Fresno, Cauir.: On Sunday 
norning station KMJ plays re 
orded pick-ups of actual school 


classes 


SAN FRANcIscO: A new 
nal on educational research will 
be launched by the 


Teachers Assn 


your- 


California 


A twelve-min. film strip on 
the declaration of human rights 
is free to schools. Write U.N. 
Information Office, Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y. 
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Business Brass Wades into Scarsdale Book Battle 


battle 
home 


New 


N. 5: 


this 


SCARSDALE 
ot books 
town of 
York businessmen. The issue 
Shall the schools exclude books 
by leftish authors such as How- 
ard Fast, Anna Strong, 


rages in 


many leading 


Louise 
etc.? 


In one corner a Comunittee 
of 10 led by a minister 
and the Am 
favor exclusion. In 
committee of Sl, 
Charles E. Wilson, 
Electric, Harry 
E. Humphreys, Jr., pres., United 
States Rubber; and the _presi- 
dents of the PTA and Woman's 
Club. 


a busi- 
nessman, Legion 


Post 
the other, a 


who 


including 
General 


“Is This Crop Worth Saving?” 


N 

T Ww r I 

Congress didn’t. It voted 
millions for grain elevators; 
nothing for aid to schools. 


} emergency 


| cular 250. Govt. Ptg. Off. 


that 
expression 


Said the 81 A 
permit the 


state 
tears to 
of views alternative to those 
held by the majority is a state 
that does not trust itself... . A 
# censorship of mate- 
smacks of the 
used by communist 
defeats 
Bill of 


purpose 


svstem 
rials ind ideas 
methods 
and 
of the 


as well as the 


ind fascist states 


the very purpose 
Rights 
of education We 
fidence in the young people of 
Scarsdale. We confidence 
school board, the 
ministrative staff, and in 
We trust their 
their integrity 


have con- 
have 
in our ad- 
our 
teachers intel- 
ligence ind their 


patriotism ? 


WASHINGTON GRIDDLE 

The Mid-Century White 
House on Children 
ind Youth will be open Dec. 3, 
1950 

For the 

Betore 


ate passed 


Conterence 


record: 
Sen- 
grants for 


going home the 
Fede ral 
school construction 
and survevs of building needs 
rhe Senate also passed a bill 
providing for medical school 
scholarships 
FCC will 


plea for 


that the 
listen to education's 


Chances 


television channels seem slight. 
FCC not 
done FM 


education has 


well 


thinks 
too with its 
channe ls. 

The most comprehensive 
guide to our 27,000 high schools 
ever issued is Directory of Sec- 
Schools in the United 
Office of Education Cir- 
$1.50. 


ondary 
States 


First World School Has Pupils from 12 Nations 


Bernadotte 
“world school,” 
270 


COPENHAGEN 
School, the first 
opened here. Its 
came from U.S., 
Africa, Bulgaria, Spain, France, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Brit- 
ain, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Denmark; 200 
ing list 


pupils 
China, South 


more on wait- 


Bernadotte School owes its 
to G. J. Arvin, principal 


Danish Teachers College. 


origin 
of the 
rhree put his 
dream of a new kind of school 
into a magazine article, “The 
Danish School of Tomorrow.” 
In United States a professor's 


years ago he 


widow Mrs. Marv Stewart, 
read the article. She offered to 
help. Ambassadors and 
listened to the 
Money was 
founded 
In this “world school 
work in 


educ a- 
tors plans 
raised; the school 
pupils 


will two languages. 


English is compulsory. It is 
open to children of all national- 
ities. Curriculum aims at a broad 
international culture. 

U.S. and Britain may 
have similar Bernadotte Schools, 
all honoring the memory of the 
United Nations mediator who 
lost his life in Palestine. 


soon 


Rally Citizens 
To Aid Schools 


New Group of U.S. Leaders 
Operates on Various Fronts 


What can be expected of the 
new National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the public schools? 

This is the group headed by 
Time president Roy 
Funds come from Carnegie 
Corp. and General Education 
Board. Members include John 
Cowles (Look), Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Walter Lippmann, Palm- 
er Hoyt (Denver Post), Mrs. 
Bruce Gould ( Ladies’ Home 
Journal), etc 

Taking 
Committee has: 

lL. Put $15,000 into the cur- 
rent better schools campaign by 
the Council, Inc. 
From this come current “plugs” 


Larsen, 


easy steps first the 


Advertising 
for education on radio and in 
magazine and newspaper adve T- 
tising 

2. Launched a clearing house 
to exchange ideas on what citi- 
Sup- 
issue 


zens can do about schools 
bond 
Commission 


you have a 
commg up The 
will tell how other 
dle it 

3. Bring school problems to 
Roy 
for example, goes credit for the 
March of 
uprising — for 
Arlington 


pose 


cities han- 


public notice. To Larsen, 
lime on the 
better 


County, 


current 
citizen 
schools in 
Va 

Later the will 
expand beyond its present 28 


Commnission 
members issue policy dec lara- 
tions. 

Exec. Sec. is Henry Toy, Jr., 
DuPont official and 
leader in Delaware 
His headquarters 2W 
New York 19, N.Y 


former 
education, 
15 St., 


SWITCH 


Unsana, Iit.: Professors took 
i back seat at the 
versity. of Illinois 
high school principals and teac h- 
told their 
of secondary education. 


annual Uni- 
meeting of 


ers. Guests opinion 


New Brrrain Some 
450 teachers and school employ " 
ees toured eight large plants on 
business-industry-education day. 
explained 


CONN 


Company 
personnel matters, sales, and in- 
dustry’s role in New Britain to 
the visitors. 


managers 





Everybody knows that most electricity is 
generated from steam made with coal. So 
youre right if you answer “coal.” But if 
you've ever been down in a modern mine 
and seen the wonderful machines—all 
powered by electricity—that miners us¢ 
today, you wouldn't be far wrong if you put 
“electricity” first. The picture at the right 
shows a mine directly serving a power plant 
—a plant that in turn serves a lot of coal 


mines as well as mining and industrial cities. 


The mining of coal, which is so vital to 
industrial and eleetrical power production, 
is today highly industrialized too. The pic- 
ture, below, left, for example, shows the 
supply warehouse of a single mining opera- 
tion—with thousands of spare items needed 
in modern mining. The “miners” (below, 
right) are a crew of electricians, maintain- 
ing one of the mine-owned transmission 
lines feeding all parts of a big Midwestern 


coal mining operation. 


To help students get a real knowledge of coal mining, 
we ve just printed a complete, new illustrated booklet, 
“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL.” For a specimen 


copy of this valuable teaching aid, mail this coupon. itute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 





Please send me my free copy of 
4 Down-to-Eartu Picrure or Coat. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL a 
Name 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION City Zone State 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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ALTIMORE welcomes the 29th 
annual convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies on 

Phanksgiving Nov. 24-26. 

Teachers who adjust family holiday 

ittend well know the 


week« nd 


calendars te many 


ompensations This is the most impor- 


tant annual pi fessional meeting of cle 
university 
] 


LEs¢ me 


nentary secondary and 


teachers of social studies and 


# the most sociable 


WW i rancis English 


Missouri, president this veai 


University of 
will be 
issisted by first vice-president Erling M 
Hunt Harry Bard, 
Baltimore, is local arrangements chair 
man. Gracious Myrtle Roberts (Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Dallas), sec 
mal vice pre sident, will be seeking sug- 
vestions for the 1950 meeting to be held 
in the Midwest 


him on the run 


program chairman 


And, if you can catch 
meet the 
Merrill 


be sure to 


energetic executive secretary, 
Hartshorn 

The program will open Thanksgiving 
evening with an address on Russia by 
George $ 
Columbia University 


deal 


modern problems in 


Counts, Teachers College, 


On Friday section 


meetings will with world) and 


American history 
the high school, social studies curricula 


ind materials and activities on junior 
high, elementary, and primary levels. 
Luncheon sessions On Friday will con 
UNESCO in 
labor, current 
America. The 


innual banquet will be held Friday 


cern the Hoover report, 
education and 


ind Latin 


iction 
foreign policy 


evening 


Saturday sessions will be devoted to 
] 


local histor relations 
icl 


} 


hange 


inter-group 


¢ her eN¢ conservation, and 


safety edueation. Following luncheon 
meetings Saturday noon there will be a 
final session, with demonstrations, on re- 
cent developments in visual education. 

Write early for your reservation at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel. Room rates 
single, $4 to $8; double, $6.50 to $10.50; 


twin-bed rooms, $7.50 to $10.50 


Plymouth to Rise Again 
If you spent Thanksgiving of 1946 at 
Plymouth on that delightful 


ranged by Linwood Chase—or 


trip) ar- 
even if 
will be interested in 
Plimoth Plantation, a1 
Plymouth 


Plimoth 


vou didn’t—vou 
e-creation of the 
settlement With i gift 
Plantation, Inc 

Las icquired land and begun prelimi- 
studies of a Pilgrim Memorial vil 
built in 1950 

Plimoth Plantation, Inc has pre 
pared i prospectus illustrated with irch 
tectural Also 
vall chart Building on 
tation see p. 38-T, Oct 
Teac hee r 
Pvle, dit 


first 
#t S$20.000 
} 
Thay 


lage to be 


i\ tilable > a 
Plimoth Plan- 
12 Scholastic 

Arthur G. 


drawings 


Send inquiries to 
Plymouth, Mass 


Free Materials cou- 
Teacher? 


Do vou use the 


] 
pon in Scholastic This is a 


selected tea hing 


check 
ind mailing one cou 
Teacher. See 


simpk wav to det 
materials from several sources by 
ng desired titles 
Scholastic 


his issue. 


pon to 


22-T of 


p ige 


October 20th marked the Centennial 
4 the Minnesota Historical Society 
lhis event occurred during the Centen- 
nial celebration of Minnesota Territory. 
Manv schools, as well as other organi- 
zations, have been cooperating im this 
celebration by renewed interest in local 
letters 


re vealing 


historv and search for diaries 


ind other documents more 


ibout Gopher State early history. 
New History Magazine 

The need for a popular magazine of 
has long been Now 


ippears American Heritage to fill the 
gap. This quartedy, new in format ind 


history ipparent 


another 
] 


CT 


content, is an outgrowth of 
magazine by the same title which, unc 
the editorship of Mary E. Cunningham, 
was devoted to methodology and con 
tent for community 
Heritage is edited by Earle Newton, 
Director of the Vermont Historical So 
cietv. S. K. Stevens and Mary E. Cun- 


him and 


study American 


ningham are associated with 
the following comprise the editorial 
Allan Nevins, Frank Monaghan 
Nichols 


current 


board 
Carl Carmer, Roy Roger 
Butterfield. The dated 
September, 1949, is devoted largely to 
historical articles in popular stvle on the 
Northeastern United States. Carl Car- 


and 


issue 


W. Francis English 


ONVENTION 


SOCIAL STUDIES By Harotw Mm. LONG, Glens Foils. 6. ¥ 


mer writes an entertaining tale of the 
Onondag Eat-All Dinner”; (¢ 
Storm American 
under the title “Maps Are Strategy 
Weinstein relates a study rf 
toleration in the history” of 
Aaronsburg, Pa.; and the feature article 
is a “Glimpse of Champlain History” by 
Van de Water 
pages of illustrations in color. Congratu 
lations to the American 
State and Local History for its sponsor 


ton 
ar scribes ( rly haps 
' 

rome 


eligious 


Frederic with several 


Association for 
ship. The venture merits support of all 
teachers. Subscriptions 
sent to the Association, 
State House Montpelier, Vt. 


social studies 


$3) may be 


Iwo NCSS Revisions 


Revisions of two popular and highly 
useful Bulletins of the National Council 
for the Social Studies have just come 
off the Bulletin #15, Selected 
Items for the Testing of Study Skills by 
Horace | Morse and George H Me« 
Cune ($1), contains over 500 test items 
grouped in 
skills is 


distinguishing 


pre SS 


IS sections including such 
evaluating sources of informa 
fact 

reading 


between and 


data, 


Feachers are free to reproduce 


thon 
opinion interpreting 
graphs 
items for their own use in clas 
rhe second revised Bulletin, +2 
Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social 
Studies, bv Alice W Spieseke 
useful in selecting textbooks in 


these s 

2 
rooms > 
75 cents 
\W ill he 


social studies or appraising those in use 


Religious Freedom Source Book 


Cornerstones of Religious Freedom in 
edited 
and interpretations by 
Boston, The 


basic 


with an introduction 
Joseph L. Blau 
. collects 14 


deci- 


Ann rica 


Beacon Press 


selected documents, court 


sions, and public statements ranging 
Williams, William 
and Thomas le flerson through to Felix 
Frankturter’s n the McCollum 

ise on released time tor religious in 
1948). Written in 
for its interpretations and with the 
selections abridged to 


book helptul to 


students alike in gaining a better unde 


from Roget Penn 


pinion 
struction i readable 
stv le 
their essence, this 
teachers and 


will be 


standing of the current controversy on 
separation of church and state, a con 
Which too often in rec 


i lack of 


iS by Wra 


trovers\ 
months has been marked by 
historical knowledge s well 


tional conclusions 








PREVIEWS 


ENGLISH By HARDY FINCH, Greenwich (Conn 


UFFALO is host to the 
tional Council of 
Nov 
tion headquarters 
hibits will be in the Statler Hotel. 
“English for Every Student” will be 
the theme of the meeting 


39th Na 
Teachers of Eng 
24-26. Conven- 


meetings, and ex- 


lish meeting on 


and every 
part of the program offers ideas for the 
teacher of English 

At the Thursday evening 
Louella B. Cook 
ind organizer of the program 
troduce Marion Sheridan, president 
Her topic Beyond | Dream.” 
Edward S. Noves, chairman of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, will 
speak on “Reading and the Study of 
English”; Mark Neville. first: vice-presi- 
dent, on “The Art of Pl 

On Friday 


bilities” will be 


session 
second vice president 


will in- 


IncV s 


in English.’ 
Ow 


liscussed in three 


morning Responsi 


large 
group meetings The Linguistic Proc- 


Role of L 


Development of Personality ind 


ingu:ge in the 
‘The 
Lan- 
Charles 
University 4 Michigan 
Kitchin, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University; Dora V. Smith, 
chairman of the Commission on English 
Curriculum; Robert C Pooley, Univer 
sitv of Wisconsin; John |. DeBoer, Uni 
George E. Murphy 
Pennsylvania State 
Allen 


Herzberg 


ess = The 
Process of Socialization through 
guage Speakers will include 
( Fries, 
Aileen 


versity of Illinois 

and M. R. Trabue, 
College; Harold B 
of Minnesoia; Max 
NCTE president 


eon has been arranged tor 


University 
forme 
A special noon lunch 
librarians 
and elementary and junior high school 
teachers with the authors and publish 
ers of children Ss books as guests Speak- 
er will be Richard Chase 


The Jack lales 


Friday att 


author of 


Our 
will turn to “Correlation of 
with the Other Arts,” “New 
Insights into Literature as Revealed by 
“Audio Visual Aids to 
‘Utiizing the Resources of 


rnoon conterences on 
Resources 


Literature 


Research, 
Learning 
the Community,” “Improving the Learn 
ing Environment Drawing Upon the 
Resources of Research in Other Fields.” 
“Improving Techniques in 
and “The Findings of 
Kesource fot 


Teaching,” 
Research as a 
Teachers of English.’ 
Another conference series on Friday 
afternoon will study “Our Problems,” 
with such provocative topics as “How 
Shall English Function in a Whole 


a te nr BS 


High School 


“What Kind of Per- 
son Does the Teaching of English Call 
For?” “How Should Textbooks Be 
Chosen?” “What Commitment Should 
the NCTE Make in Relation to the 
Teaching of Grammar and 
“How Can Parents Lavmen Be 
Wisely Informed About Changes in the 
English Curriculum?” “How Should 
Progress in the Use of Language Be 
Recorded and Reported?” “How Can 
the Principles of Readiness Be Applied 
to All Aspects of Language Learning?” 
“How Should Controversial Issues Be 
Taught?” “What Should Be the Con- 
tribution of English Teachers to Train- 
ing in Precise Thinking?” “What An- 
swer Shall We Give to Those Who Sav 
That English Is Only a Tool Subject?” 

Edward Weeks, editor of The At- 
Monthly, will be the principal 


School Program? 


Usage?” 


and 


lantic 


Marion C. Sheridan 


Friday 
Teach 


ers College, Columbia University, toast 


speaker at the annual dinner 


evening, with Lennox Grey of 
master 
Saturday 


ture 


morning sessions will fea- 


special sections for elementary, 


high school, and college teachers of 
English, planned by Ruth Strickland, 
Indiana Univ.; Helen Olson, Queen 


(Concluded on page 16-T) 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party and Buffet Supper 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 


AND 


The National Council 


for the Social 


Studies 


will be held on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1949. 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, and chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quantities 
are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore. Marvland 
5:30—7:30 P. M. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel 

Buffalo. New York 
5:45—7:45 P. M. 


R.S.V.P. 


Send acceptance form below 


Admission by Guest Card only 


which will be mailed to you 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y 


Gentlemen 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


National Council for the Social Studies convention 
National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 
School 


a 


Check magazine used: [| Senior Scholastic; | 
Literary Cavalcade 


[_] Practical English; [ 


Zone 


State 


World Week; Junior Scholastic; 





A New Library Plan 


What Authors Think About Books 


AT EW JERSEY recently took legisla- 
benefit of li- 


4 tive action for the 
established a 


that state: It 
special building as reservoir for books 


( illed 


on occasion must be supplied 


brarie S in 


whic h 
To this 
will 


not frequently tor, but 


reservoir all libraries 
contribute books they do not desire to 
Some it these books 
disposed of, others will be kept in the 


exe hange 


retain will be 
so that when a library 
them, it can get it. At 


will give 


cle ining house 
needs one oft 


the same time this needed 
room for new books in great demand. 
What think about books 
sometimes makes amusing reading; they 
treely 


written. 


wuthors 


tten express their \pinions 
wle have 


ibout what other pe 


Discussion Topics for 


Sue Barton, Student Nurse 
1. Does this book make 


into the nursing profession? 


vou want to go 
Why? 


Interview a nurse vou know, and re- 


port what she savs about such books. 


What is the most dramatic moment 


storv? Why? 


Fighting Coach 
What difficulties did the 
Midvale? What 


new Coa h 


meet at 
due to? 


How 


were they 


did he overcome them? 


} 
From what you urself have 


or heard, is this 


seen 


storv true to life? 


Explain 


Home Ranch 
hook 


ibout the 


How 
itther books 
that you may 

Which of the owbovs 
most difficult and lang 
t} 


differ from 
Wild West” 


ead? 


does this 
have 
tasks were 
rous? How? 
> Comment or e \ ot th book 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 

7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 

| would like to try out (check one) 
the Junior T-A-B CLUB 
the Senior T-A-B CLUB 

Please send free book. 

Name 

School 

Address 

Sate... 132 


City Zone___ 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 
Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 
Strangely enough, the 
frank about, and not alw 
to their own books 
track Hilaire 
in brief, no move 
reading for any honest write 
find in his own books, 
James Branch Cabell 


‘There is a 


Bellow 
lre idtul 
than he 


ifter 


I hate my 


T here 1S 


must 
while.” 
t ile IS l 


time when ua 


fine and beautiful creature ind that is 
just before you sit down to write it.” 
Wilbur Daniel Steel 

“No man but 


except for 


a blockhead ever wrote 
money Dr. Samuel John 


son 


November T-A-B Club Books 


Western Roundup 
1. Ot the 19 
this collection 


authors resented in 


name some very well- 
known ones 

If these stories differ great! 
depiction of the West 
Which of these stories 
gest thrill for vou? Why 


in their 


My Name Is Aram 
book differ trom 


autobiographies you have read? 
Which is the striking of tl 


Loe? 
tales 


How does the 
most 


Could you recount similar 


of vour early vears? Trv it 


Thirty Days to 
a More Powerful Vocabulary 
Which of these 
useful? 
Mention half a 
ideas in this book 
Do vou 


days proved 
most 
worthwhil 


lozet 


iwree with the final « hapter? 


Students like to read the T-A-B CLUB 
way. 

Ask your students to: 

(1) Read over the description of this 
month’s T-A-B CLUB books in 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 

(2) Check on the 
they wish to purchase. 

(3) Hand the coupon, along with 
25¢ for each book ordered, to 
T-A-B CLUB secretary. 

If you haven't yet started your T-A-B 
CLUB, fill in and mail coupon today. 


their 


coupon the ones 


your 


Our Daily Food 


ie R principal has asked you to help 
promote the school’s nutrition pro- 
gram. Of if he hasn't, you want to do it 
anyway. Looking at your students you 
know that better eating 
habits as much or more than they need 


many need 
better grammar and a better knowledge 
of geography 

You 


have 


you can do. You 
bulletin bo 
Where 


vou go tor a batterv of good materials? 


wonder what 


seen posters on irds; 


vou have seen pamphlets can 
In a later issue we will tell you where 
to send for a variety of health and nu 
trition pamphlets, films, and 
other aids screened by 
tees. At the moment let us look at one 
source, We 


representative 


posters 


expert commit 


turn to this source because 


it Is and indicates the 
abundance of reliabie aids on nutrition 
that a letter or postcard can bring 
The American Institute of Baking 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, ill 
has worked with the dairy industry and 


industry, with teachers and 
nutritionists. Their 
thoritative and have the Seal of Accept 
ince of the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical 
ition, and mav be used with confidence 

Much of the kit is built 
large poster in natural food colors, The 
Wheel of Good Eating, which immedi 


seven \ 


the meat 
materials are au- 


Associ- 


around a 


itely identifies the “basic 


smaller “adaptation wheel” poster was 
prepared for use by physicians, nutri 
tionists, dietitians, and nurses, as well 
rhe 
adaptation gives lists of toods that are 
} Vitamins A, B, C, D, 


rich 
and 


as teachers reverse side of this 


sources of 


riboflavin, calcium, iron, 


iodine. Space is provided for writing 


within each 


protein 
in locally-abundant foods 
group, and there is a section for recom- 
mendations for an individual or family. 

A home New- 
ton, Massachusetts, writes of the adap- 


“The 


appealing and informative 


economics teacher in 


tation wheel’ of course, is simple 


to use I use 
it as the basis of my work in teaching 
junior high school students the founda 
tion of nutrition, and in working with 
Girl Scouts on nutrition badge require- 
ments. It would be excellent for my 
students who are concerned with com- 
plexion, weight, pep, etc. In the place 
for ‘recommendations’ a girl could write 
her own nutritive requirements 

For the elementary grades Our Daily 
Food ul booklet in 
desirable health 
well as good tood habits. It is accom 
panied by a check-sheet What Did You 
Eat Today? which has space for seven 


reverse side a 


Ss pace color, 


stresses practices as 


days’ menus and on the 
graph outline for recording one year’s 
weight. Suggestions for Teachers is a 
helpful, explanatory outline. 


Concluded on page 14-T 
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Richly-Rightly-Realistically 








“Che Earth and its Peoples” 
A SERIES OF THIRTY SIX FILMS INTEGRATED 
WITH SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULA 





RICH CONTENT 
provides a well- 
rounded background 
from which to inter- 
pret the WHY of 

. . people’s living as 
RIGHT, ACCURATE FACTS ae . " well as the HOW. 
are given in close up observa- 


tions of people's everyday REALISTIC SCENES acquaint children with home 1> 


roblems-their work and play, : “ ; 
an eae nab : she life everywhere—in jungles, deserts, mountains, 


their hardships and pleasures. . 
plains—and point up true understandings about 


The Earth and Its Peoples. 


RARELY have children had the opportunity to learn 
about Home and Family Life of the earth's peoples For a complete list of the 36 titles 
with the clarity presented in this series of films. in the series, write to 


THE FILMS are available for rental from your Visual 
Aids Department or University Extension Library. 
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Do You 
Have a Friend? 


Yes, of have dozens of 
friends, but we have been wondering if 
vou have a friend who teaches English 
or Social Studies and who hasn't yet 
learned how helpful a Scholastic maga- 
zine ¢ be. If so, he or she will be 
most grateful to you for an introdue- 
maga- 
zines, edited especially to help teachers 
of Social Studi d English. 


course you 


tion to one of Scholastic’s fine 


If Your Friend Teaches English 

1. Practical English: weekly—practical 
aids for every-day English, for mid- 
dle high school vears., 

best 

high 


monthly 
upper 


Literary Cavalcade 


modern writing for 


SC hool years. 


If Your Friend Teaches Social Studies 


3. Senior Scholastic: weekly 
affairs, government, U. S. 


- current 
history 
world problems, for upper high 
school vears 


World Week 


fairs, world 


weekly 


histor, 


current af- 
ind geography, 
for middle high school vears, 


Thanks 


Yes, a friend who teaches English or 
Social Studies appreciate 
vour thoughtfulness in ac quainting him 
with one of the We 


will help you do so by sending samples 


really will 


ibove magazines 


f the magazines themselves. 


Or for Yourself 


If, perchance, you would like to know 


more ibout iny me ot the above Scho- 
istic Magazines ple ise give us the op- 
portunity f sending vou sample copies 


foo. 


For free sample copies, fill in and mail this 


ovpon-—no obligation, of course 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
7 EAST 12TH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y 


Please send free samples of your magazines 


to my friend who teaches 


NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

ITY ZONE STATE 

You may use extra sheet for additional names 
| would like to see copies of 

NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 


a 


Report on the 
Social Sciences 


ERE are four points based on How- 

ird Anderson's recent 

The Teaching of U. S. History reterred 

to in last Scholastic 
Teacher 

Point 1—During the decade prior to 

1946 there was 


the teaching of U 


report: on 


month’s issue of 


a marked increase in 
S. historv, although 
the emphasis on instruction in all the 
social sciences remained practically con- 
This 


an encouraging positive 


stant in the grade levels studied 
point gives us 
score 

Point 2 find 


a sharp decrease in the teaching of 


On the negative side we 


geography in grades 7 and 8. This is 
certainly a regrettable trend. Moreover, 
a more advanced course 
the last four 
rhe tradition 
our comfortable isolationism appar- 


geography as 
is almost non-existent in 


vears of the high school. 


ently. still lingers to perpetuate a will- 
ingness to be geographically quite unin- 
formed. 

Point 3 find a 


score in the fact that the emphasis on 


Again we negative 
the teaching of economics has decreased 
ind that it 
now regarded as being very important 
As a 
grade 12 


cally always on an elective basis, equal 


1 
never has been and is not 


subject, economics appears in 


when the registrations, practi- 


only 14 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
Since only about half of our voung peo- 
ple et through the 12th 


seven per \ mth seriously 


g gr ide only 
cent of our 
study economics. 

Recently [ participated in a six-houw 
ittended by 


educators and 


onterence representative 


different 
juice stion un- 


lavmen from 
The 
How 


understanding * the 


parts of the country 


der discussion was in we de- 


enough 


VC lop 


modern world to preserve freedom in 


America? 
mments the 


sh WIndg the 


Repeatedly in their 
participants, in interde 


pendence of our various treedoms ei- 
pressed their views by sa\ 
Our 


toe ther, but 


ing in effect 
freedoms are inextricably bound 
unless we can 
then 
freedom, political freedom 


maintain 


Our economic freedom iC idemic 
ind re ligious 
freedom will be lost as thes have been 
in other countries.” 

I realize, of course, that there is no 
simple formula for a solution of the 
complicated problem of preserving free- 
dom in this warring world. I know 


too, 


that it can be argued that academic 
freedom, for example, is essential to the 
maintenance of economic and _ political 
But, in any the basic 
importance of economic freedom as a 


freedom event, 
means of avoiding academic and politi 
cal slavery is sufficiently 
cause us to wonder if we 
longer take the risk which our 
ing economic illiteracy involves 


pertinent to 
can much 
prevail- 
Would we expect to preserve and im- 
prove English if we taught it to only 
seven per cent of our high school pu- 
Do not 


Anderson's study; cou- 


pils? Of course we would not 
the facts of Dr. 
pled with the challenges which are 
dailv hurled at our American economic 
system, point clearly to the need for a 
course in economics, at least a semester 
in length, to be required of all students 
in the junior or senior year of the high 
school? 

Yes, 
learnings from other subjects. That is 
ill to the good, but it isn’t enough. Stu 


I know we get some economic 


dents glean some algebraic learnings 
from science, too. But when we really 
want them to learn algebra we teach 
algebra. 

We live in an economic world. If we 
ire to know how to manage it and at 
freedoms, 


articulate 


the same time preserve our 
we must become intelligently 
ind influential in shaping the course of 
our economic life. These purposes’ will 
be achieved by organizing the curricu- 
luriy iecordingly. 


Point 4—With 


voted to the teaching of social sciences 


respect to time de- 
shows a 
still 
four-vear 


in general the study score 


slightly positive. It is how- 
“that the high 


school requires pupils to elect four se- 


true, 

evel median 

mesters of social studies.” to quote the 

report. “About fourth of these 
} 


schools require six semesters of such 


instruction.” 

This column has frequently urged 
that high schools require all pupils to 
tuke four vears of SOC ial science instruc- 
tion. When such a requirement is estab- 
shall probably 


lished we possess the 


understanding essential to 
pursuit of the great 


ends we seek for freedom-loving people. 


) yt. Strdlether 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


common 


united action in 





Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Yugoslavia (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 


Yugoslavia, a state created at the end 
of World War I, has been a hot spot in 
the Balkans for more than a quarter of 
Pennsyl- 
vania, it has a population of about 15,- 
000,000, about four-fifths of whom are 


engaged 


i century. Twice the area of 


1 agriculture. There are im- 
portant minerals, especially copper 
Recently there has been a falling out 
between the Yugoslav Communist dic 
tator lito 
marked by 


of treaties, 


and Russia. It has been 


recriminations, abrogation 
and an economic boycott of 
Yugoslavia by Russia and her satellites 
In the U. N., Russia and Yugoslavia 
clashed over the election to a vacancy 
in the Security Council. which Yugo- 
Western economic aid to 


Tito’s government has been ftorthcom- 


slavia won. 
ing. The split in the Communist front 


arose from Yugoslav nationalism and 
general unwillingness to be a tail to the 


Russian kite 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 


To help Yugo- 


slavia’s position in world affairs today, 


pupils understand 


with particular reference to Russian 


and American relations 


Assignment 


1. What problems have made it dif 
ficult to keep Yugoslavia unified since 
the end of World War I? 

2. Describe the agricultural and in- 
dustrial resources of Yugoslavia 

: How 
invasion by the 
II? Give details 

4. Discuss the relationship of Yugo- 
slavia to the following, since World 
War II; (a) Russia; (b) United States; 


(c) Russian satellites. 


did the Yugoslavs react to 


Nazis in World War 


Pivotal Questions 
l. The 
frequenth 


term nationalism comes up 
in the history of 19th and 
20th century Europe. What is your un 
(Desire tor 


derstanding of the term? 


independence based on common cus 
same lan- 
guage, back 
ground). Was nationalism a unifying or 


toms, natural boundaries, 


religion, similar historic 
a disruptive force in Yugoslavia? De- 
tend your answer. 

2. What evidence is there that the 
Yugoslavs resisted the Nazi invasion 
during World War II? 

3. How far should the U. S. go in 
aiding Yugoslavia either with money 
loans or in other ways? 


4. The United Nations General As- 
sembly is a stage on which the 
involving Yugoslavia, and the 
West is being acted is the out- 


drama 
Russia 
Why 


of this drama important to world 


2 


come 


peace 


Summary 

that 
fuse to the European powder key Is as 
true today as it was before World War 
I. Support the statement 


The saying Yugoslavia is the 


Activities 

1. Add a section to your scrapbook 
on “Yugoslavia in World Affairs.” Be 
on the lookout for cartoons, 
items, 


pictures, 
editorials, etc. Indicate 
date and source for all entries in youn 
scrapbook. 

2. Report to the class on the life of 
lito (Josip Broz). See Current Biog 
raphy and the Reader's Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature tor informative maga 
zine articles on Tito. See John 
Gunther's Behind the Curtain 


news 


also 


The Pacific Coast (p. 4) 


rhis is the first in a series of articles 
on U. S. regions. People have many dit 
terent ideas when it comes to dividing 
the U. S. A geographer 
looks at differently 
a historian or a sociologist, and 


into regions. 
them somewhat 
trom 
there is no single formula for regional 
grouping of the 
ly accepted. In fact, state lines them 
selves are somewhat artificial political 
boundaries. They are used for regional 
chiefly historical] 
tradition. In the division we have se 
have tried to pick out the 
best way to approach current develop- 


states that is universal- 
purposes because of 
lected, we 
ments. For this first article, we have 


the three Pacific 
plus nearby Nevada 


chosen Coast states 


Digest of the Article 

While the population of the U. $ 
has increased nine per cent since 1940, 
the population of California and Ore 
gon has jumped 42 per cent; Washington 





WEEKLY QUIZ 


In response to requests from 
many teachers, the weekly quiz 
page, “What do you know?” will 
always be placed so that it is not 
backed by editorial material. To 
do this we will occasionally have 
to place the quiz farther back in 
the magazine than usual. The quiz 
this week is on page 27. 











36 per cent; and Nevada 26 per cent 
The giant growth of the region and its 
growing industrialization has created a 
multitude of problems. Politically and 
economically the region is playing a 
greater role in the national picture. 
Since the Gold Rush of the late 
1840's California’s agricultural growth 
facilitated by irrigation 
Dam, on the Nevada-Arizona 
border, provides power and _ irrigation 


has been 
Hoover 


water for southern California, southern 
Nevada, Arizona. The 
Mountains influence the productivity of 
the Pacific Northwest — 
Washington. In the coastal regions we 


and Cascades 


Oregon and 
find nearly one-quarter of the nation’s 
lumber. Fruit, wheat, fish, wool, and 
wood processing are other important 
Dams on the Columbia 
river make possible irrigation of farm 
lands and the powering of industry. De- 
velopment of a Columbia Valley Au 
thority 


industries. 


is still a matter of controversy 


Aim 
To have pupils understand the cur- 
rent role of the Pacific Coast in the na 


tional economy 


Discussion Questions 


American 
editor and political figure of the Civil 
War period, Horace Greeley, is “Go 
West, man!” If Greeley 
alive would he. still 


] A tamous Saving by an 


voung 

today, 

same advice? 
2. Which 


weightiest in 


were 


give the 


regard as 
explaining the great 
growth in population of Pacific Coast 


factor do you 


states in the last ten years? 

3. Federal power projects have 
greatly influenced the development ot 
the Pacific Coast. Support the 
ment. 

4. How do people make their livings 
in the Pacific Coast states? What effect 
does production in these states have on 


the rest of the country? 


state 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Oct. 12th 
issue, p. 39-T or Oct. 19th issue, p. 3-T. 


Transportation Series (p. 10) 


“Cargoes for Industry” is second in 
the series of transportation articles. It 
continues the story of Tony Simon’s 
swing around the United States. 
Activities 

1. Make an oral or written report on 
any one of the following Great Lakes 
cities, emphasizing its geographical lo- 
cation, industries, raw materials, and 
transportation facilities: Chicago, Cleve- 
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land, Buffalo, Detroit 
Milwaukee 

2. Make a list of the minerals 
and 
shippe din quantits 


Tok do, Duluth, 


Mha- 
terials ther products which are 


on the Great Lake Ss. 


Education Is Your Business (p. 3) 


Activity 


] 1 
Is your school planning to hold open 
parents during American 


Week, November 6-12? If 


for vou to motivate 


} 


LOUISE for 
Education 
so. } 


1 
here Ss a Chance 


everal classroom or assembly activities 


that will help parents to understand 


ind appreciate what vour class is do- 
ng. A group of bright pupils with ini- 
on a fiftteen-min- 


trative might i put 


ute original play that grew out of yout 


creative writing program, or (b) set 
up an exhibit of interesting and unusual 
notebooks 
vies original book parc kets, and the like 


Appoint a student 


class achievements intholo- 


guide” tor this ac- 


tivity 


What Do Teen-Agers Think of 
Their Future Chances? (p. 8) 
Aim 
lo encourage vour pupils to do some 


thinking thout their 


itter leave 


ird constructive 
hances tor thes 


] 


high s¢ hool 


suCCeSS 


Motivation 
Do vou 


savs, “It seems to me 


with Irvin when he 
that if we 
vers have opportunity we can 
ur own security 


go along 
teen- 
make 
Topics for Discussion 
What is vou 
rucial ISSUES raised In this discussion 
Military 
for iife 


pinion on some ot the 


training b) education 


in public schools today c) 
good wages anc job security vs 


service? Be 


oppor- 
What 
loes the term democracy mean to your 
Do you agree with Angelo that being 
born in the uitomaticall 


tunity. and 


specific 


slums limits 
at vouth’s chances tor SUCCESS and per- 
sonal tulfilment? Why or not? 


H ive vou an 


W hy 
constructive suggestions 


make 


courses In Vvour s¢ ho | more interesting 


is to what can be done to (a 


ind worthwhile for a greater number 


of pupils; (b) bring the schools in youn 


ommunity closer to the people and the 
} 


peopl loser to the schools 


Activities 
l In 


social 


cooper ition 


stuclie Ss teachers 


t oral English pr 
The SE might take the form of i In- 


panel disc us 


rt or } 
reports on D I 


dividual 


sions on current topics ot interest to 


strikes, Selective 
Federal id tor poor but 


t 


teen-agers I: \ unple s 


Service 


vorthy students who want further edu- 


Coming Up! 

in future issues 
November 9, 1949 
National Article: U.S 
Anti-Trust Suits 


posals tor a 


Government 
Foreign Artic le Pro- 
New World Calendar. 
History in Literature The 
by Winston Churchill (Com- 
Inside Washington: 
Bennett Soil ¢ 


American 
Crossing 
madgel series 
Hugh H 
Chiet 
Short 


onservation 


in the 


Speer h 


Story: “A Song Writer 
Albert Halper 


Career Club 


I imily , by 


Pechniques article 


November 16, 1949 
Special Issue on “Point Four” 

U.S. proposals; survey of world’s un- 
with map); United 
examples of | S 
“know-how” in action abroad; Pro-and- 
Con: Can We Afford to Share Our 
Fechnical Knowledge with the World? 

Iso: short story, composition article, 


Young Voices 


derdeveloved areas 


Nations 


iction,; 


November 23, 1949 
No issue—Thanksgiving Holiday 





cation after graduating from high school. 
2. Again in co-operation with one of 
the social studies teachers 


“field 


objective is to 


organize a 


group of community trips tor 


uur pupils. TI give 


them an opportunity to study civic 
the Park 
Education, 


Have 


impressions in oral or 


groups in action; for example 
Board ot 


legislature 


Commission, the 
ourts the them 
evaluate their 
vritten reports 


Nobody Loves a Fat Boy (p. 19) 
Aim 


lo tIs¢ 


health habits in vour class 


this story to motivate better 
Motivation 
Earl's 


OMe is 


their 
Did 


ou ever go through similar tortures in 


overweight worries have 
vell as their serious side 
wader to lose weight? 


Topics for Discussion 
t literally 


very 


Was k url's original pl I 
starving himself to death a 


1 
Die Di 


sens 
? Explain. If vou are 
I past), tell 


have 
i few 


over- 


t 


( ight or bee nin the 


the rest of the class about imnus 
ng experiences you had while attempt 
diet 
experience a 
taking off 
How important are correct eating hab 
its? How factors 
like plenty of sleep and exercise? 


ing to follow a “miracle Suggest 


preferably from more 


practical way of pounds 


important are other 


Earl has a motive for losing weight 
What is it? Does it perhaps explain 
why his plan was such a drastic one? 
Like the hero of James Thurber’s Thi 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty. Earl day 
What are some of his 


davdreams? 


dreams a lot 


favorite 


Activities 

1. Have vour pupils write from ex 
perience a comic essay, poem, or story 
ibout a weight-losing (or weight-gain 
ng crusade 

2. 


pils in 


there are any overweight pu 


vour class, encourage them to 
plan and Carry out al sensible program 
If vour 


nurse or a 


tor losing weight school has a 


dietitian, a doctor, you 
might ask them for helpful suggestions 
A weekly checkup of the pupil's prog- 
tess 1S desirable 


Tools for Teachers 
Transportation—Dee. 7 
Many 


road 


Issue 


enthusiastic rail- 
truck hobbiests 
who pride themselves on their knowl- 
transportation. Such students 
will be interested in the many booklets 
that 
( mmpanies make available on request 
write to Automo- 
Manutacturers Association, New 
Center Building, Detroit 2. Michigan: 
] Horses to Horsepower,” a study of 
the motor truck and its effect on ow 
{8pp. Copiously illus. Easy te 
read. 2. “100 Million Motor Vehicles, 
the story of mass production. 40pp. 
Request the following from the As 
sociation of Américan Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
1. Teacher's Kit on Railroad Trans 
portation. (Contains about 50 pictures 
rail transportation, a useful booklet 
Development of Railroad Transporta 
tion in the U. S..” 
2. “Quiz on Railroads and Railroading 


students are 


airplane bus or 


edge ot 


major railroads, air lines and bus 


For the tollowing 
bile 


lives 


and lesson plans.) 


268 quiz questions with answers. ) 

For “The Railroad,” the 
American Railroads, write 
Santa Fe System 
Exchange, Chicago 4, 


story of 
ee Lyles, 


to Le 
325 


Lines, Railway 


Illinois. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 27) 

I. Yugoslavia: A. a-3; b-2; c-5; d-1; e-4. 
B. a-3; b-3; c-2; d-l; e-2 

Il. The Pacific Coast: 1-C; 2-C-O-W-N 
3-N; 4-W; 5-O-W; 6-C-O-W-N; 7-C; 8 
O-W 

Ill. Teen-Agers and Their Future: 

T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

IV. The Fat Boy: a-2; b-1; c-3; d-1. 

Word Where Do You Put It? 
l-carbohydrate; 3-calorie; 4- 
relish, 


1-T; 


Game 


2-canape; 


For more Scholastic Teacher see pag 13-T 
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PACIFIC COAST 
| Our artist has caught the color and 
spirit of the Pacific Coast, from the 
legendary Paul Bunyan (at top) and 
California’s Gold Rush of yester- 
year to San Francisco’s Chinatown 


sand Los Angeles’ Hollywood of 
today. (See article on pages ia’ 
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Take 2 Tho means 


Take aSang! 


When you go 
Greyhound — 


aie S 
n Friendly Visits— 
Holiday Travel 


e™-« 


f on Sports Travel — 
* Hunting Excursions 


/ on Winter Vacations— 
Save Expense-Paid Tours 


GREYHOUND 


Lontrolled Warmth for Crisp Fall Days 


| through May inclusive except during school holi- 


This is Take-a-Trip Time all over 
America—time to answer the call of 
open highways, of gaily-painted leaves 
and drifting wood smoke! Greyhound 
alone can give you supreme enjoyment 
of Fall and Winter Trips—not only be- 
cause it follows these pleasant high- 
ways, but because it costs far less per 
mile than any other kind of travel. 

It?s more fun to go Greyhound when 
you travel — whether it’s to cheer for 
your favorite football squad ... to make 
holiday visits with relatives and friends 
... to enjoy shopping or entertainment 
in the big city. 

Plan now to enjoy a gay weekend or 
happy holiday. And especially if it’s sav- 
ings you're after, take a Greyhound! 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL 
for A LOT LESS MONEY/ 


Fn ar 
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Education Is Your Business 


IM is tired of school. He has been 

e& going since he was six to a build- 

ing where 60 kids of all ages from 

beginners to 18 are crowded into one 

30 x 40 foot room. They have no 

maps, pictures, or magazines, only a 

few dog-eared textbooks none of 

which was published later than 1920, no athletic or 
musical equipment, and no plumbing. Their drinking 
water has to be toted from a well a quarter mile away. 
In winter their only heat is from a pot-bellied stove 
which roasts the row of little children nearest it, while 
their elders in the back freeze in ragged sweaters. Their 
teacher has just graduated from high school himself and 
is paid so little that he cannot afford additional training. 

Is it any wonder Jim is going to quit at the end of the 
year, when he will be 15 and through the eighth grade? 

“Too bad for him,” you say. “I’m mighty thankful I 
don’t have to go to that school. But it’s certainly an ex- 
treme case—there can’t be many of them left!” 

Yes, we've made some progress. But not nearly enough. 
There are still today over 100,000 one-room school 
houses in the United States. And there are many thou- 
sands of others which are antiquated and substandard in 
various ways. What's the answer? 

The answer is YOU! Today you're a student looking 
forward to graduation from high school and perhaps 
going on to college or special training of some kind. 
Tomorrow you'll be earning your own living—in a trade, 
a business, or a profession. And the day after you'll be 
a citizen, voting and paying taxes in your own commu- 
nity, and probably a parent, with children in school. 


On every rung of this ladder, education is your busi- 
ness. In fact, it’s your chief business all your life, 
whether you know it or not, and whether you ever be- 
come a professional teacher. 

Right now your business is to make the best you can 
out of the school facilities available to you. The vast 
majority of boys and girls in America are lucky in their 
schools—far luckier than they realize (if they could drop 
into schools around the world, they’d/know why). And 
even in the poorer communities, the student who wants 
and demands it, can improve his own chances immeas- 
urably. 

In that not-far-ahead future, as citizen, taxpayer, and 
parent, you'll be a triple-threat player in the educational 
game. It is you who will determine whether the schools 
of your community are modern and well-equipped; 
whether their teachers are paid a living wage, ade- 
quately trained, and treated with the respect they de- 
serve; whether the curriculum is geared to life, as well 
as to making a living. 

Next week, from Sunday, November 6, to Saturday, 
November 12, is American Education Week. It's the 
annual occasion when the American people visit their 
schools, look at them in action, and study the possibili- 
ties for their improvement. Your school will probably 
have special observances, exhibits, and assemblies. You, 
as a student, can back up your teachers and principal 
in this important week. 

Name a problem that worries our democracy—peace, 
labor, production, crime, prejudice, atomic energy. 
There is only one solution for any of them: education. 
It’s the biggest job in the world. And it’s your job. 





NOT many men live to be 90 years old. And of those who 
do, mighty few are so well loved that their friends give 
them a birthday present of $90,000—one thousand for each 
year of their lives. 

That’s what happened to John Dewey on October 20, 
when a large erowd of his admirers paid him tribute at a 
dinner in New York. Other celebrations were held all over 
America and in a dozen foreign countries, while several 
magazines published special Dewey issues. Mr. Dewey will 
donate the $90,000 to various educational projects. 

Who is John Dewey, and why do people make such a fuss 
over him? He’s a philosopher—a lover of wisdom—who has 
devoted 70 years to teaching, writing, thinking, and acting 


in many fields of knowledge and important public problems. 
The chances are that the way your school is run today and 
the things vou study in it have been greatly influenced be- 
cause of John Dewey’s work and the “laboratory school” he 
started in Chicago 50 years ago. 

Today, silver-haired but keen and vigorous, he still keeps 
the simple habits he learned as a boy on his father’s farm in 
Vermont. He gets up early, eats a hearty breakfast, types 
his own letters, and loves to take long walks in the park 
with his young adopted children. Four years ago he had 
completed the manuscript of a big book which would sum 
up the philosophical message of his lifetime. Somebody lost 
it on a train, and it never turned up. An ordinary man would 
have been completely crushed. But the 86-year-old Dewey 
snapped back and started to write it all over again. Today 
Dr. Dewey says: 

“You know, losing that book and starting over fresh was 
a very good thing for me. I have better ideas now.” 





Standard Oil ¢ N Eagle 


A high-climbing Washington lumberjack. 


OOM! That loud you just 

heard—and will continue to hear— 

is the roar of the Pacific Coast 
states. 

The states of our West 

Nevada, Oregon, and Washington—are 


noise 


California, 


in the midst of the fastest, noisiest, big- 
gest expansion in history. Never 
before have states acquired new citi- 
zens sg quickly. And with new popula- 
tion has come new expansion of indus- 
try and agriculture, new self-reliance, 
new strength in the fiber of America’s 
greatness. 

There are now in the Pacific states 
14,500,000 people—an increase of five 
million since 1940. In the entire Unit- 
ed States, population increased nine 
per cent from 1940 to 1947. But Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, in the same period, 
jumped 42 per cent. Washington went 
up 36 per cent, and Nevada, 26. 

Much of this increase has come from 
a continuing movement to the West 
from other states. One expert calls it 
“the biggest human migration in his- 
tory.” Twenty thousand new residents 
arrive in California every month 

During the war two million people 
came to the West Coast. 


our 


Most of them 
came to fill urgent war jobs partic ularly 
in aircraft factories and 

After the was expect d 
many of them would return home. But, 
for the most part, they didn’t. They 
found the West Coast suited them bet- 
ter than their old homes. 

In addition, thousands of vet- 
erans who had trained on the West 
Coast have been coming back to live 
there permanently. Half of the vet- 


} 
shipyards. 


war it that 


War 


Ewing Galloway 


A grove of oranges ripening under the shadow of Mount San Antonio, California. 


The Paeifie Coast 


erans now in California have come 
there from other states. At the other 
end of the scale, many older people 
have been moving to sunny California 
to take their ease in their declining 
days. 

All this, as we shall see, has created 
headaches galore for the Pacific Coast 
growing 
As a re- 
Levine in 


—“the worst case of economic 
pains in American history.’ 
cent article by Harold 
Newsweek put it, “A leisurely paradise 
has, in a few short years, been 
formed into a hectic economic melting 
pot where people, automobiles, and 
industry edge and trample each other 
for more room, more dollars, and more 
breathing space.” 

What does this mass increase of peo- 
ple mean to the Pacific Coast? Two 
things stand out: 

1. The Pacific 


and more a 


trans- 


is becoming 
more unit. 
Goods which once had to be shipped 
from the East and Middle West are 
now produced “at home.” Los Angeles 
is now second only to Detroit in pro- 


Coast 


self-reliant 


duction of cars and trucks. Steel-mak- 
ing has doubled in recent years. Nearly 
half the machine tools the West needs 
are now produced there 

On the other hand, more 
of the gigantic 
vegetables; timber 

West 

still sold to other states. The 
the Columbia Ri 3 
cheese ipples 
shipped to 
California 

2. The Pacific Coast 
important in American 
After the 1950 U.S. Census in April, 
the 435 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be reapportioned. States 
(like those of the West Coast) whose 


and more 
production of fruits, 
fish is 


ilth ugh 


con- 


} 


much 1S 


and 


sumed in the 


and ( 


more politics 


populations have risen faster than the 
national average will be rewarded by 
additional seats in the House, at the 
expense of other states 

California will get at least six new 
and Washington, at 
least one each. Thus, in the years to 
come, the Pacific Coast will carry 
influence in Congress. For the 
same Pacific Coast states 
will carry more weight in the national 
political parties. 


seats; Oregon 


greate! 


reason the 


California—100 Years Young 


Scarcely a century ago-on January 
24, 1848—gold was discovered at Sut- 
Mill As the word 
swept across the continent, thousands 
of Americans trekked to the Golden 
State to find—or try to find—their for- 
tunes. By 1849 the Gold Rush was on. 
And on September 9, 1850, booming 
California became a state of the Union. 

As California celebrates her three- 
year centennial to mark these events, 
she finds herself the center of a new 
Pacific Empire, the Western hub of 
industry and agriculture. Her state 
government spends more money each 
year than any other. Yet few states 
face more serious problems. 

The heart of California is her great 
Central Valley, sheltered on all sides 
by protecting mountain (see 
This 500-mile-long lush farming 
swamps and desert not so 
long ago. But combined an 

with modern miracles of 

Almost the entire Central 
trrigation—water 


ter’s in California 


ranges 
map). 
region was 
man has 
incient art 
construction. 
Vallev is watered by 
brought lake: 
through man-made canals and pipes 
This constantly available. 
A former Georgia farmer, praising Cali- 
fornia’s irrigation, put it this way: 
“Back South we prayed for rain 


from and reservoirs 


“rain” is 
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Here we just telephone for it.” Key to 
Central Valley's irrigation program is 
giant Shasta Dam, spanning the Sacra- 
mento River at the Valley’s northern 
tip. The winter flows of three rivers 
are stored behind Shasta Dam, to 
serve the summer needs of the great 
valley below. From Central Valley’s 
ranches, orchards, and vineyards pour 
an abundance of crops—asparagus, 
peas, beans, spinach, lettuce, peaches, 
plums, figs, apricots, lemons, navel 
oranges, almonds, walnuts, dates, 
melons—the list is unending. 

Over the past 40 years an average of 
60,000 acres a year have been added 
to the irrigated area of Central Valley. 
Today the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
(an agency of the Interior Depart- 
ment) is completing the first stages of 
its Central Valley Plan. 

At present the Central ,Valley has 
about 3,500,000 acres in irri- 
gated farm lands. When the 
Central Valley Project is com- 
pleted the producing area will 
be doubled—a farm region the 
size of the state of Maryland. 

The Federal Government has 
spent $400,000,000 in the Cen- 
tral Valley Project thus far. 
Eventually, however, the Gov- 
ernment expects to be repaid 
from the rents paid by farmers 
using irrigation. Eventually, too, 
Central Valley dams will be 
used to develop vast amounts of 
hydroelectric power, which will 
be available to homes and in- 
dustries throughout the region. 

Water from Federal projects 
is available only to farms of 
under 160 acres. This raises 
some complaints from large 
land owners, but does create 
more farms for mgre farm fam- 
ilies. Eventually Pane of a 
million families may be able to 
find land. homes, and work in 
Central Valley. 

Nor is Central Valley Cali- 
fornia’s only agricultural center. 
To the south is Imperial Valley, 
where again irrigation has helped 
create miles of vegetable and 
fruit areas out of barren desert. 

During the war California 
produced more war materials 
than any other state except 
Michigan. The end of the war 
brought a sudden drop in this 
production, of course, ~but in 
recent years industry has taken 
giant strides once again. So 
rapid has been the industrial 
advance that Les Angeles, the 
world’s Jargest citv in area, is 
now troubled by smog, the low- 
lying factory smoke which dark- 
ens and dirties whole commu- 
nities. 


S. REGIONS 


Progress in industry has helped the 
West lose its feeling of being a 
“colony” of the East Coast. No longer 
are Eastern banking interests called 
upon to finance almost all industrial 
expansion. Bank assets have risen 
rapidly, and the West provides its own 
funds for new factories. 

Is California moving ahead too fast? 
Certainly, she is finding it hard to keep 
services to her citizens up to the fast- 
moving pace. Los Angeles alone needs 
30 new schools now, another 30 in the 
next five years. Hospitals, libraries, 
sewage disposal, and traffic plans are 
all inadequate to cope with increased 
millions of Californians. Mainly be- 
cause of out-of-date, overcrowded high- 
ways, the state’s accident rate is twice 
as high as the national average. But 
California leaders realize these short- 


comings, and are confident that, ia 


5 


time, they can catch up with them- 
selves. 

One particular problem is being 
thrashed out by the voters of California 
on Election Day next Tuesday. Cali- 
fornians will decide then whether or 
not to continue their record-high old- 
age pension payments. 

Last year California voters approved 
a pension plan whereby persons 63 
and over became eligible for state pen- 
sions averaging $70 a month. This is 
in addition to Federal old-age social 
security payments. It is the highest of 
any state. Washington ranks second 
with an average $67 payment. Both 
Oregon and Nevada are also well 
above the national average. 

Because the California pension by 
law has call on state funds before other 
items, many Californians fear that their 
state treasury will soon run dry. How- 

ever, the state’s abnormally high 





number of older people will be 
a strong influence to retain the 
present pensions 


Nevada 

Nevada is, of course, not on 
the Pacific Coast, but her econ- 
omy is linked closely with the 
West. Nevada has grown rapid- 
ly in recent years, though she 
still has the sma'lest population 
(139,000) of any state. She 
ranks sixth in area. Not long ago 
there was only one Nevadan for 
each square mile. 

Ninety years ago the Com- 
stock Lode was discovered— 
perhaps the richest horde of 
underground wealth in the 
world. From Nevada has come 
more than a billion dollars worth 
of gold and silve:. But Nevada's 
mines are most!v “worked out” 








now. Nevada now ranks behind 
five other states in silver pro- 
duction. 

At least two thirds of Nevada 
is grazing lands or national 
forests, both controlled by the 
Interior Department. Except for 
Elko, Nevada’s principal cities 
are located near the California 
border. Cattle and sheep raising 
are principal occupations. Hoov- 








C 
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Dams and irrigation play vital part in the West's life. 


er Dam, on the Nevada-Arizona 
border, provides hydroelectric 
power and irrigation water for 
southern California, southern 
Nevada, and Arizona. 


The Pacific Northwest 
The states of Washington and 
Oregon are the rugged north- 
western frontier of our nation. 
They are, strangely enough, 
quite different from each other 
in many ways, but we cannot 
dwell on these differences. 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Yugoslavia 


... Alive and Kicking! 


HE main street in Belgrade, the cap- 

ital of Yugoslavia, is called Ulica 

Marshala Tita (the Marshal Tito 
Avenue). On that street, one bright 
morning in June, 1948, a huge portrait 
of the Marshal was posted over the 
front of the leading hotel. The portrait 
was three stories high. 

Alongside the Marshal's portrait, on 
the adjoining building to the right, was 
a portrait of Generalissimo Stalin. It 
covered only two stories. 

That was on June 27. 

On June 29 the face of the Marshal 
still looked down on the passers-by of 
the Ulica. But the portrait of the Gen- 
eralissimo was gone. 

To the inhabitants of Belgrade, it 
signalled an amazing, unbelievable, 
change. Ever since the end of the war 
the Yugoslav people had it drilled into 
their heads that the greatest of all Com- 
munist leaders was Stalin, and that the 
greatest of all his students was Tito. 
It was Generalissimo Stalin who had 
put Marshal Tito in the saddle in Yugo- 
slavia. It was the Generalissimo who 
gave the Marshal his first uniform, 
flown by special plane from Moscow. 


What happened between June 27 


and June 29 last vear? The Cominform 
(the revived Communist International) 
expelled Tito and his party 
ranks. It accused Tito of the 
Communist 


from its 
worst of 
sins — straying from the 
“party line.” It called upon the Yugo- 
slavs to unseat Tito and replace him 
with a new “leadership.” 

Then came surprise number two: In- 
stead of “confessing” his sins, repenting, 


Internationa 


with Yugoslav “Young Pioneers.” 


News Photos 


and asking forgiveness from Stalin—the 
usual procedure behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—Tito struck back. He let go with 
a 5,000-word blast counter-accusing his 
accusers. The Soviet charges, Tito de- 
clared, were “slanders” and “lies.” 

The non-Communist world watched 
this little spat between Uncle Joe and 
his former most favored “nephew” with 
unconcealed amusement at first. In 
time, however, it became clear that the 
entire controversy centered on a single 
issue: Who was to be boss of Yugo- 
slavia—Josip Tito or Joseph Stalin? 

In a dictatorship there can be only 
one dictator. The rest are his hench- 
The unpardonable “sin” com- 
mitted by Tito was to behave as if he, 
and not Stalin, were the top man in 
Yugoslavia. This was too much for 
Stalin. 

Since June, 1948, the Soviet anti- 
Tito campaign has gone through two 
stages. First came the “war of nerves.” 
Tito was denounced in the Communist 
press as a “traitor” and a “Fascist dog.” 


men. 


There were open threats of assassina- 
tion. At the same time army maneuvers 
were staged in Soviet satellite states 
bordering on Yugoslavia. 

Tito stayed on his course. He made 
sure that the Yugoslav Communist par- 
ty, his army, and the OZNA (the Yugo- 
slav secret police patterned after the 
Soviet NKVD) stayed loyal to him. In 
true NKVD fashion the OZNA went to 
work ruthlessly purging and “liquidat- 
ing” all those suspected of favoring 
Stalin over Tito. 

Then came the stage — an 
“economic squeeze” on Yugoslavia. Rus- 
sia and her loyal satellites imposed a 
boycott on Tito. They refused to send 
Yugoslavia materials she vitally needs. 
These include Rumanian oil and Czech 


sec ond 


Russia’s Pain-in-the-Neck 


Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


factory goods. This move proved more 
effective. 

Tito turned to the Western democ- 
racies for help. The U. S. State Depart- 
ment, after thinking it over, decided 
that it would be wise to give limited 
aid to Tito. 

Accordingly, our Government grant- 
ed permission to Tito’s government tc 
buy equipment for a $3,000,000 steel- 
processing mill. The U. S. Export-Im- 
port Bank extended a $20,000,000 loan, 
to Yugoslavia. 

Last month the United Nations In- 
ternational Monetary Fund made $3,- 
000,000 available to the Yugoslavs, and 
its sister organization, the U. N. World 
Bank, granted them a loan of $2,700,- 
000. 

Following this the Russians scrapped 
their 20-year trea of “friendship” 
with Yugoslavia. One by one, the Soviet 
satellites followed suit and obediently 
broke off their pacts with Tito. 

What's next on Stalin’s program? 
Does he plan to wage war on Yugo- 
slavia? Tito made it clear in a recent 
speech that in the event of a Soviet 
armed attack his army will fight back 
and resist the Russians “to the last 
breath.” 

Meanwhile, the Stalin-Tito dispute 
has been carried over to the floor of the 
United Nations General Assembly, now 
in session in New York. 

It reached a boiling point when the 
election of non-permanent members to 
the Security Council came up in the 
Assembly. The Ukraine’s term expires 
at the end of the vear (seé KEY issue, 
Oct. 5, page 21). Russia announced that 
she would Czechoslovakia, a 
faithful Soviet satellite, for the vacancy. 
But Yugoslavia announced her candi- 
dacy for the seat, in defiance of Russia. 


support 





On October 20 the General Assembly 
elected Yugoslavia to succeed the 
Ukraine in the Security Council. She 
defeated Czechoslovakia 39-19. This 
margin was just enough to meet the re- 
quired two-third majority. The United 
States had announced its support of 
Yugoslavia some time before the vote 
was taken. 

As soon as the result of the vote was 
announced Soviet delegate Andrei 
Vishinsky told the General Assembly 
that Rusia considered the election “il- 
legal.” Russia, he said, will not consider 
Yugoslavia “a representative of the 
Eastern European countries.” 


A “Crazy-Quilt’” Country 


The country which is the center of 
interest in Eastern Europe covers an 
area of 95,558 square miles (twice the 
size of Pennsylvania) and has a popu- 
lation estimated at 15,000,000. 

Agriculture is Yugoslavia’s main oc- 
cupation. About four fifths of the popu- 
lation engages in farming. The principal 
crops are wheat, corn and sugar beets. 
Manufactures are limited for the most 
part to consumers’ Her mines 
produce bauxite, copper, lead, zinc, 
mercury, and chrome ore. They are im- 
portant, because the U. S. is short of 
these minerals, and Yugoslavia can ex- 
change them for American machinery. 

Yugoslavia is a crazy-quilt creation 
sewed together by the “tailors” of the 
Versailles Treaty at the end of World 
War I. The “patches” consist of Serbia, 
Montenegro, Croatia, Slovenia, Dal- 
matia, Voyvodina, Bosnia, and Herzo- 
govina. The first two were independent 
ingdoms, while the rest were provinces 
of the former Austro-Hungarian empire. 

There were, however, many internal 
stresses in this artificial kingdom. There 
were distinct cultural differences 
among the peoples of Yugoslavia. The 
Croats and Slovenes are Roman Catho- 
lics, while the Serbs are Greek Ortho- 
dox. Although a Croat can understand 
every word a Serb says, he cannot un- 
derstand a word he writes. The Croats 
use the Latin alphabet and Serbs the 
Cyrillic, similar to Russian characters. 

The inter-war period was marked by 
domestic strife. The Croats were clam- 
oring for self-rule. Other minorities also 
chafed under the predominantly Serb- 
ian rule. In 1934 Croat terrorists assas- 
sinated King Alexander I. 

After the outbreak of World War II 
Yugoslavia found herself hemmed in on 
all sides by German and Italian armies. 
The regent, Prince Paul, gave in to 
Nazi pressure, and on March 25, 1941, 
signed a pact which made the country 
a Nazi partner. 

A popular uprising, two days later, 
overthrew the government. Prince Paul 
fled the country. The 18-year-old King 
Peter ascended the throne, and a new 


goods. 


cabinet was formed, representing all 
parties and peoples in the nation. On 
April 6 Nazi troops poured in and 
overpowered the Yugoslav army. 

Inside occupied Yugoslavia, a strong 
resistance movement developed. The 
first to launch the fight against the Nazi 
oppressors were the Chetniks, patriot 
guerrillas, led by a Yugoslav officer, 
General Draja Mikhailovich. 

Later, after Hitler’s attack on Russia 
in August, 1941, a Communist resist- 
ance group, the Partisans, was formed 
under Tito. 

The Partisans had the support of So- 
viet Russia. They were bitterly opposed 
to Mikhailovich. Before long, armed 
outbreaks occurred between the rival 
forces. 

Stalin succeeded in persuading the 
Western Allies to switch their support 
to Tito. Mikhailovich was pushed out 
of the picture. In October, 1944, the 
Russian army liberated Yugoslavia and 
cleared the Germans out. The Partisans 
took control, and Tito was recognized 
as dictator. 

A Communist-led legislature was in- 
stalled in 1945. It abolished the mon- 
archy, proclaimed Yugoslavia a repub- 
lic, and named Tito as prime minister. 
In 1946 General Mikhailovich was tried 
in a Tito-controlled court and sentenced 
to death. The trial was denounced by 
leaders of the Western democracies as 
“judicial murder.” 

During the four years that Tito has 
been in power, he has transformed Yu- 
goslavia into an iron-bound dictator- 
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ship, closely following the Soviet model. 
He has mercilessly stamped out all op- 
position and denied the oppressed Yu- 
goslav people the freedoms which are 
the basis of democracy. The mere fact 
that he is now in Stalin’s “doghouse,” it 
is generally agreed, does not make Tito 
a democrat. 

An interested bystander in the cur- 
rent feud between Stalin and Tito is the 
exiled King Peter, who lives in Paris. 

In an exclusive interview with the 
Foreign Affairs Editor of Scholastic 
Magazines, the voung monarch said 
that he favored the extension of eco- 
nomic aid by the West to Tito’s regime. 

“But,” he added, “the Western pow- 
ers should make it a condition of this 
aid that Tito democratize his regime, 
stop persecutions, permit free elections, 
and release from the concentration 
camps the tens of thousands of his po- 
litical opponents. This would be the 
greatest service that the Western de- 
mocracies could render to my long-suf- 
fering countrymen.” 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. What risks are there in active 
U. S. support of Tito against Russia? 
What advantages? 

2. What reasons can you see for pos- 
sible clashes of interest between Rus- 
sia and her satellite nations? 

3. If you were a delegate to the 
U.N. General Assembly, would you have 
voted for Czechoslovakia or Yugoslavia 
in the Security Council elections? De- 
fend your answer. 
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They Talked It Out with Rotary 


To get answers to the question, 
“What do teen-agers think of their future 
chances?” the Rotary Clubs of San 
Francisco, in cooperation with the pub- 
lie schools of San Francisco, held a 
forum discussion recently. With Dr. 
Herbert C. Clish, Superintendent of 
Schools, as moderator, several student 
government leaders from San Francisco 
high schools met with prominent Rota- 
rians in a give-and-take on the prob- 
lems of youth’s place in our American 
system of democracy and free enter 
prise. The highlights of their discus- 
sion are here condensed, with the kind 
permission of the editor of The Rota- 
rian, where it first appeared, and of 


Dr. Clish.—Ed. 


Dr. Cuiisu: Gentlemen, we are inter- 
ested in finding out what young people 
in high school today see ahead for 
themselves in our America. Irvin, what's 
your slant on this? 

Invin: Most of us teen-agers were 
born in 31, °32, and ’33, and that was 
during the depression. I can’t remember 
that, but I can remember when the war 
started in 1941. All I could ever remem- 
ber was war. Today there is nothing in 
the papers except communism and the 
danger of war. And that, I think, has a 
great bearing on young minds. We have 
a terrific problem. 

Dr. Cuiiso: What do you think we 
ought to do about it, Irvin? 

Invin: Considering the times, I think 
we young fellows have got to be ready 
to serve whenever we are called upon. 
I don’t go for universal military train- 
ing. But if our education is going to be 
interrupted, I’m afraid that when we 
come back, maybe some of our ambi- 
tion, some of our drive, will have 
dropped out of us. 

Dicx: Most of us boys, talking about 
it around school, have decided that the 
thing they really ought to do is to let 
us go to college and finish college, and 
then draft us if they have to. There are 
plenty of boys who are not going to col- 
lege. 

Lee: I think universal training 
might be a good thing, because the 
Army is an education in itself. It teaches 
you to think for yourself as well as to 
follow orders. It teaches you a trade. 
When you come out, you have back- 
ground. You have been out among men 
instead of among people who guide you 
all the time. 

Dr. Cuisu: Going back to your point, 
Dick: You imply that there are plenty 
of fellows who aren’t going to college 
who might be drafted. How would you 
square that with the idea of democ- 
racy—of equal opportunity and equal 
responsibility? 

Dicx: Well, lots of boys have the 
means, the brains, and everything to go 
to college, but they just don’t want to, 


What Do Teen-agers 
Think of Their 


Future Chances? 


A Panel Discussion by High School Boys and Businessmen 


I guess they are lazy—or would rather 
go into father’s business. 

ANGELO: I want to say something 
about school. When a smaller boy goes 
into junior high school, he talks to older 
boys and finds out what they are doing. 
Unless he is trained as he goes along, 
he is going to do as many of them do— 
fool around, flunk out, and go to driving 
a truck. He hasn't had the proper train- 
ing to teach him that he should study 
and also take part in activities. 

Dr. Cuisu: Angelo, you have raised 
a significant point. I am going to lead 
with my chin and ask you fellows what 
you really think about the kind of edu- 
cation youth is getting generally in our 
high schools. I'd like to hear you state 
very frankly what is wrong, what is 
right, what we can do to make it better. 
No holds barred! 

Invin: The school which I come from 
gives us a good democratic foundation. 
We have a student president and a stu- 
dent council which corresponds to a 
congress, and we have our own consti- 
tution. Each individual feels that he has 
certain rights around the school, as you 
gentlemen do. You know your own 
rights. 

But in my four years in high school i 
have seen that there is often an awful 
battle going on between teachers and 
pupils, and why I don’t know. It seems 
to me that the teachers—maybe I’m 
prejudiced—don’t understand us. We 
are living in a fast world, a very fast 
world, and I don’t think the teachers 
are up with us, maybe because they are 
older. 

Oh, sure, we want more freedom 


and 


than we are allowed, but this is a dif- 
ferent kind of controversy. The teachers 
don’t make the subjects interesting. 
School right now seems awfully boring. 
The schools have fallen down terribly 
right there. 

Dr. Cuisn: Irvin, you say the sub- 
jects aren’t interesting. Here is your 
chance to help bring about some future 
reform. What do you want to see add- 
ed? What should we be giving you in 
the schools—besides freedom and good 
teachers? 

Invin: Right there you stop me. I 
can’t say exactly. It is not the course 
that is boring. It is the way it is pre- 
sented. What we can do, maybe—and 
here I go—is to streamline the course 
to make us understand it better. The 
way things are now, the school system 
is too old-fashioned. 

Dr. CuisH: Would it make it any 
more interesting or any clearer if your 
class—say, in civics—were to go and 
watch our board of supervisors in ac- 
tion, our board of education in action, 
our park commissioners in action? 
Would it help if you could go into our 
courts and watch the way they work? 
Or if you could see more top-notch 
educational films on important prob- 
lems? 

InviN: Very much—because, 
seeing is believing. 

A Rotarian: This indictment of our 
educational system—would it indicate 
that our educational body as a whole 
should go to school again? Or that we 
should bring more youth into our teach- 
ing profession? 

Dr. Cuisu: My own feeling is that 
chronological age is not really important 
in teachers. It is more a matter of atti- 
tude than arteries. 

Frankly, I think the improvement 
is going to come through bringing the 
schools much closer to the people and 
the people closer to their schools—by 


well, 
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AROUND THE TABLE—Left to right: Dick Saccani, Lowell High School; Irvin Beltrame, 
Balboa High School; Dr. Herbert C. Clish, Superintendent of San Francisco Schools; 
Angelo Le Coco, Mission High School. All three boys were student-presidents of 


their respective schools. 


getting citizens of the community to sit 
down with the board of education and 
the school staff,and plan what shall be 
done. We are doing that right now in 
San Francisco, and some of our Ro- 
tarians have been helping us. 

A RoTARIAN: Well, boy a. assuming 
that our schools should be doing a bet- 
ter job, what do you think is your num- 
ber one objective in life? Is it security— 
security from the cradle to the grave, or 
any variation of it? Or is it opportunity, 


as we have opportunity under our 


American system? 


Irvin: It seems to me that if we have 
opportunity we can make our own se- 
curity. (Applause.) 

Dr. Cuisu: I take it the entire panel 
agrees on that point. 

A Rotarian: One thing I find in a 
lot of the young fellows who come to 
me for a position is that they are not 
interested in what they can do for me 
or what opportunity there is. What they 
ask first is how much is the salary and 
is the work steady? Seems to me a good 
thing to encourage among young peo- 
ple in schools is the desire for oppor- 
tunity to serve mankind as well as the 
opportunity to bring home a weekly 
pay check. 

Irvin: That’s a good point. The ma- 
jority of young people do think more 
of the pay check than of anything else— 
but can you blame them? Look what 
your money is worth today. With all this 
high cost of living, naturally we have 
to think of salaries. If we are going to 
start families, we will have to support 
them. 

A Rorarian: You four fellows here 
are the cream of the crop in your 
schools. But what about your fellow stu- 
dents who drag along in the lower 
levels waiting for four years to pass? 
Are they afraid of competition from 
you better students? 

Lee: I don’t believe there will be 
much competition between us. Actu- 


ally it doesn’t exist. One fellow 
wants to be a truck driver: Somebody 
else wants to be a lawyer, and he may 
be no more intelligent. It’s just what a 
fellow likes to do, what he enjoys. We 
all think of opportunity first. 

A Roranian: | attended a communi- 
ty leadership workshop not long ago, 
and we spent a day and a half trying to 
find out what democracy is. What do 
you four boys think it is? 

Irvin: To me democracy means a 
way of life. It means freedom. Democ- 
racy is opportunity. It is up to the in- 
dividual whether he wants to be a truck 
driver or a scientist—regardless of where 
he comes from or what his last name is. 
Democracy has been tried throughout 
the world and throughout history, and 
it has worked best. 

Dr. CiisH: What does “democracy” 
mean to you, Dick? 

Dick: As Irv says, it means the free- 
dom to whatever you want, so long 
as it is law-abiding and follows the 
Constitution. It means to most youth 
just freedom. 

A Rotarian: I'd like to ask if you 
boys feel that the things that influence 
you most are the things in school or the 
things outside of school? In your atti- 
tude toward your country, for example. 

ANGELO: I think it all starts where 
you are born. If you are born in a slum 
district, you are not given much hope. 
You look around and see how others 
who have had better luck live, but you 
think, “Well, I will never get any 
place.” A few may have the ambition 
to go places, but the majority do not. 

Dr. Curis: You say that some per- 
sons born in the slums do go ahead and 
some do not. Do you think it is what 
they got in school or what they get out- 
side that enables them to go ahead? 

Invin: Andrew Carnegie came here 
as a very young boy from Scotland and 
still he made millions because. he had 
the ambition and the drive. I think it is 
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up to the individual. Where you are 
born has nothing to do with it. 

Dr. Cutsn: We have serious strikes 
now going on in the coal and steel in- 
dustries. What does youth think about 
strikes? 

Invin: Strikes, I think, have ham- 
pered this country more than anything 
else. Labor and management can’t seem 
to get together. But if the American 
man who works or woman who works 
were given a certain amount of secu- 
rity and a fair deal, these strikes 
wouldn’t occur. A strike means, on the 
surface at least, that the working man is 
not satisfied. He is not getting enough 
to live up to the standard of living 
which we all want. 

Dr. Cris: Do you think the average 
members of a union are usually the 
ones who want to strike? Is capital 
right, or could capital somethimes be 
wrong? Is labor always right, or could 
labor or its leadership be wrong? 

ANGELO: My opinion is that not ev- 
erybody who goes on strike wants to 
strike. Some good talkers talk the other 
men into it. 

Invin: If I may elaborate on that a 
little, we can partially, or maybe fully, 
stop this through our schools. If we 
start sending out pupils who are fa- 
miliar with the unions and business and 
government, they won't be so easily 
fooled or so gullible. They won't be 
talked into a strike. They- will know 
what it means. 

Lee: People are foolish when they 
believe strikes get them anything, but 
in a way you can’t blame them. They 
think they will get more money, that 
things will be better for their families. 
But as soon as you get a raise in pay, 
down go the profits for the company 
and up go the prices on the goods, and 
then you are right back where you 
started. I think the thing to do is not 
only to get capital and labor to discuss 
things freely as equals, but to do some- 
thing about them. 

Dr. CuisH: Too much discussion and 
not enough action, is that it? 

A Rotarian: Do you fellows think 
that being a labor leader is a dignified 
occupation? If so, why? If not, why not? 

Invin: As a labor leader, you are rep- 
resenting the people, and if you repre- 
sent the people in a fair way and a 
right way, that is a very fine occupa- 
tion. 

Dr. Cuisu: I am glad you said that. 

I want to say in closing, gentlemen, 
that these boys came into this meeting 
cold. I think you will agree with me 
that they are typical of alert youth 
throughout the world and that they are 
doing more, better, clearer thinking 
than most of us did when we were their 
ages. They are facing stark reality with 
their eyes wide open. Thanks very 
much! (Applause.) 





MIDNIGHT FOG over Lake Erie 
lifted slowly one night last summer 
as the Frank Purnell, a 621-foot iron ore 
boat, nosed out of Cleveland, Ohio. 
High in the dark pilot house over her 
bow stood Tony Simon, a staff writer of 
Scholastic Magazines. Tony was off on 
another lap of his 12,000-mile trip to 
get a firsthand report of America’s trans- 
portation system. (In our October 12th 
issue we reported on Tony’s 148-mile 
ride on a freight train.) Now Tony tells 
of his three-day, 885-mile trip on a Great 
Lakes ore boat traveling from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Superior, Wisconsin: 

I stood next to the Purnell’s skipper, 
Captain Byron Stewart, as he directed 
our course. Soon he rang the engine 
room for half speed ahead. 

“Steer 45 degrees,” the Captain com- 
manded his wheelsman. 

The Purnell pressed forward against 
a lashing wind which sprang up. We 
were bound for Superior, Wisconsin, to 
pick up 15,000 tons of iron ore, the 
basic raw material for the making of 
steel 

Captain Stewart ordered full speed 
ahead. Then he walked to the radar in- 
dicator, a large box-like stand near the 
center window of the pilot house. 
“There’s a boat a mile directly ahead of 
us,” he said, 

I looked over his shoulder and saw 
a round, black glass face. A thin, pale- 
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New York Central and B. & O. Railroad combined to build these giant coal and ore docks at Toledo, Ohio. 
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Great Lakes Fleet Carries Huge Merchant Tonnage 


By WILLIAM FAVEL 


blue line of light swept around the face 
like the second hand on a watch. As the 
line moved, small green dots appeared 
on the glass for a second and then faded 
out. “Those green dots represent ships 
within 40 miles of us,” Captain Stewart 
explained. “The center of the glass rep- 
resents us.” 

He turned a knob and a ring of white 
lines appeared on the glass. “The white 
lines show me the distance from us to 
any boat within 40 miles,” he contin- 
ued. “Radar shows the distance and 
location of boats and the shoreline that 
I can’t see at night or in fog.” 

Spray scudded across the long main 
deck as we moved along at 16 miles an 
hour. The Purnell’s powerful steam en- 
gines throbbed in the dark night. 

The next day I inspected the Purnell 
from stem to stern. Like all iron ore 
boats, she’s long, narrow, and has a low 
main deck. Across the deck are 18 
hatches or steel covers. The iron ore 
load is dropped through the hatch open- 
ings into the huge cargo hold below. 

The Purnell has a crew of 33. I spoke 
to all the crew and watched them at 
work. On the second day of the trip I 
noticed we were slowing down. 


“We're approaching the Soo Canals,” 
First Mate Lee Peters explained. “We 
have to wait our turn to pass through.” 

The Soo Canals are built around the 
rapids in the St. Mary’s River, which 
connects Lake Superior and Lake Huron. 
The canals have five locks. (Each lock 
is a stretch of a canal a little larger than 
a ship, with two sets of water-tight 
gates. ) 

Soon the Purnell neared one of the 
locks. The lower gates nearest her bow 
were opened and the Purnell entered 
the lock while the lower gates were 
closed after her. Small doors opened in 
the gates and water flowed into the 
lock, raising the Purnell to the same 
level as the water beyond the upper 
gates. Then the upper gates opened and 
we sailed through the other locks, one 
at a time. Thus we “climbed” the rapids. 

On the third day, everything was 
made ready so that our ship could take 
the ore without wasting time. All 18 
hatch covers were removed by the “iron 
deckhand,” a which moves 
along the deck lifting covers. The Pur- 
nell inched along the dock where Great 
Northern freight trains waited to drop 
the iron ore down long shoots into our 
hold. 

“Most of this iron ore comes from the 
Mesabi Range,” Captain Stewart ex- 
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plained as we watched a steady stream 
of brown, yellow, and black ore rolling 
down the shoot. “The Mesabi Range in 
northern Minnesota supplies about two- 
thirds of our nation’s iron ore.” 
“Mesabi’s my next stop,” I replied. 


The Great Lakes 


The Great Lakes are the busiest in- 
land waterway in the world. One-half 
of the U. S. merchant marine operates 
on them. From April until December— 
when the lakes are free from ice—3,000 
vessels ply the lakes 

About 700 of these vessels are tank- 
ers, barges, ferries, or bulk freighters 
such as the Purnell. They carry vast 
quantities of iron ore, coal, grain, petro- 
leum, lumber, building stones, automo- 
biles, limestone, and other goods. 

A traveler can go by ship from Duluth 
at the head of Lake Superior to King- 
ston, Ontario, at the foot of Lake On- 
tario, 1,245 miles away, On such a trip 
the traveler would steam the length of 
Lake Superior, enter St. Mary’s River, 
pass through the Soo Canals, sail on to 
Lake Huron, then on through the Saint 
Clair River, Lake Saint Clair, the De- 
troit River, and into Lake Erie. At the 
eastern end of Lake Erie is the Niagara 
River with its famous falls. To navigate 
around the falls, the ship goes through 
the Welland Ship Canal, and then on 
into Lake Ontario. 

Iron ore, limestone, and coal are the 
big essentials for the making of steel— 
steel which is vital for both peace and 
war. The coal, of course, is used to smelt 
the iron ore and refine it. 

The great U. S. iron region is in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin near Lake Supe- 
rior, while the best coke coal needed 
for the steel-making furnaces is in Penn- 
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Merchant seaman Dan Colman removes 
hatch clamp as ore boat nears dock. 
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sylvania, West Virginia, Alabama, and 
Illinois. Since it takes so much more 
coal than iron ore in the manufacture 
of steel, it is easier to ship-the iron ore 
to the coal than to ship the coal to the 
ore mines. Limestone also can be shipped 
easier than coal. Pennsylvania, there- 
fore, became the first great iron and 
steel center. Today the “steel valleys” of 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and Cleveland, 
and the Gary district in northern Indi- 
ana are dotted with hungry furnaces 
demanding thousands of tons of ore. All 
these places are located near the Great 
Lakes where the iron ore can come by 
ship cheaply and quickly. 

As the steel industry grew and be- 
came the “backbone” of the nation’s 
industry, so did the need for iron ore 
and coal. The ore fleets on the Great 
Lakes ordered more and bigger ships 
and installed mechanical devices to load 
and unload their ships more rapidly. 
Big derrick-like machines (called Hu- 
letts) scoop up 17 tons of iron ore at 
one time when a ship is unloading in 
such Lake Erie ports as Toledo, Con- 
neaut, Ashtabula, and Buffalo. 

The iron ore is loaded on New York 
Central, Chesapeake & Ohio, and other 
freight trains for short runs to the smelt- 
ing plants. Incoming trains to such port 
towns bring coal, some of which is 
shipped on the ore boats for use in run- 
ning the mining machinery. 


Other Cargo Ships 

The ore boats, looking like dachshunds, 
ply the lakes with clock-like regularity. 
But they are not the only cargo ships 
on this busy inland waterway. Wheat, 
oil, lumber, automobiles, and other 
goods also move to market via the Great 
Lakes. Let’s consider briefly other fleets 
which operate on the lakes. 

1. The grain fleet. As soon as the 
Coast Guard’s icebreakers have opened 
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Great Lakes Carriers Assn 
Huletts — big derrick-like machines — 
scoop up 17 tons of ore at one time. 


Ford News Bureau Photo 
Ford Motor Company operates its own 
ships and docks at River Rouge, Mich. 


the channels in early spring, down the 
lakes speed the giant grain ships, simi- 
lar in appearance to the ore boats. They 
carry grain from the U. S. and the Ca- 
nadian Northwest to the elevators of 
Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, and Que- 
bec. The grain carried over the Great 
Lakes each year is enough to make 
bread for the entire world for two 
weeks. 

2. The coal fleet. Some ships spe- 
cialize in carrying coal to the industries 
of the Middle West—to city electric 
power companies, to such auto manu- 
facturers as the Ford Motor Company 
and General Motors, to furniture makers, 
and numerous others. The coal fleet 
moves millions of tons of coal from port 
cities on Lake Michigan and Lake Erie 
where the coal comes by train from the 
mines in Illinois, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky. 

3. Oil tankers. Oil refineries have 
mushroomed along the Great Lakes at 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago, and other cities. American 
oil tankers, sometimes 400 feet long, 
operate only on the upper Great Lakes 
where they take on oil from cross-coun- 
try pipe lines. 

Other ships are loaded with lumber 
or farm machinery, or automobiles. 
Some are package ships carrying all 
sorts of commodities—drugs, foods, oil, 
stoves, radios, etc.—in intercity com- 
merce. Car and railroad ferries do a 
year-round business carrying autos and 
freight cars across rivers and bays in 
the Great Lakes area. 

Life aboard the cargo carriers is in- 
formal, and as pleasant as any merchant- 
marine life. The big companies have 
their own training schools for the ships’ 
crews. Beginning salaries for the lowest 
deck hand is more than $100 a month 
plus superior food and good sleeping 
quarters. Modern lake ships load and 
unload rapidly and there is little time 
in port. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


THE U.N.’s HAPPY BIRTH- 
DAY. The United Nations js still 
reflecting the happy glow of its 
fourth birthday celebration on 
October 24. 
It was a gala affair. There were bands 
and banners and 16,000 guests in festive 
mood. 

The “party” was held outdoors, where 
New York’s Forty-Second Street meets 
the East River. Here is the southern 
boundary of the $8,500,000-site donated 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the 
United Nations for its permanent 
“home.” 

Towering 38 stories above the gather- 
ing was the half-completed glass-steel- 
U.N. Secretariat building. 
In the shadow of this structure was a 
large dais modelled after the General 
It was flanked by 
flags of the 59 member nations, against 
the backdrop of a huge U.N. banner. 

Officially, this was the 237th plenary 
General Assembly—the 
first session ever held outdoors. 

Shortly before the opening of the ses- 
sion at noon, a shrill whistle blew. The 
work on the $65,000,000 world capital 
Steam shovels, cranes 


and-marblk 


Assembly chamber 


session of the 


came to a stop 
and riveting hammers were hushed 

The bands struck up significantly 
enough, “Look for the Silver 
No national anthems were played, for 
the simple reason that if one were used, 
the songs of all 59 
would have to be played. 

President Truman was the guest of 
honor. He declared in his speech that 
the laying of the the 
permanent U.N. headquarters was “an 
act of faith—our unshakable faith that 
the United Nations will succeed in ac- 
complishing the great tasks for which it 


Lining.” 


member-nations 


cornerstone of 


was created.” 


J. B. King, Calif.; Merril 


Cartwright, 


Understanding 


the ak¥ 


The President asserted that adoption 
of the plan for international control of 
atomic energy approved by the major- 
ity of the U. N.—but not by Russia—is 
essential to assure peace. 

The actual laying of the cornerstone 
was performed by U.N. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie with a silver trowel, 
assisted by several construction workers. 
The cornerstone, a block of New Hamp- 
shire granite weighing nearly four tons, 
was lowered into place by a derrick 

Encased in the was a 
metal box containing the U. N. Charter, 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and a program of the ceremony. 
The cornerstone bore the words “United 
Nations” in English Chinese, 
Russian, and Spanish, together with the 


MCMXLIX. 


cornerstone 


French 


date in Roman numerals- 
eee 
A JOB FOR WORLD COURT. 
“Tell it to the judge” was, in 
effect, what the U.N. General 
Assembly told three of Russia’s 
satellites. 
The “judge” in this case is the Inter- 
national Court of Justice (also known 
as the World Court )—the highest tribu- 
nal of the United Nations. The “com- 
plainants” are the United States and 
other Western powers. The defendants 
are Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. 
The charge against them is that they 
have violated human rights. The three 
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wi World 
New officers of the Future Farmers of America, elected at Kansas City con- 
vention: Seated, George Lewis, Sterling, Ill., Pres. (left); Donald Bake- 
house, Owatona, Minn., Sec’y. Standing, |. to r. J. Rogers Fike, W. Va.; 


Miss.; Glenn F. lackey, Ohio. 


countries pledged, in the peace treaties 
which they had signed at the close of 
World War II, to uphold these rights. 

The accusations grew out of the trial 
of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty in Hun- 
gary, the conviction of Protestant clezgy- 
men in Bulgaria, and the arrest of other 
religious and political leaders in all 
three countries. 

The Assembly had wanted to appoint 
a commission to determine whether the 
rights guaranties of the peace 
were being violated by the 
Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Rumanian 
governments. But the three states re- 
fused to name representatives to the 
commission. 

Last week the General Assembly de- 
cided by a vote of 47 to 5, to appeal 
to the World Court. 

The Assembly called upon the World 
Court to rule (a) whether an actual 
legal dispute does exist between the 
satellites and the Western powers which , 
signed the peace treaties with them; 
and (b) whether the three satellites are 
obliged to appoint 
the U. N. commission of inquiry. 

ee 0 

120 SECONDS FOR PRAYER. 

Hereafter the U. N. General As- 

sembly will have two minutes of 

silence at each session. 
A new rule was adopted providing for 
“one minute of silence dedicated to 
prayer or meditation” at the beginning 
of a session’s first full meeting and an- 
other minute at the end of a session’s 
final meeting. 

The U.N. previously considered hav- 
ing some form of spoken prayer to open 
its sessions. No agreement could be 
reached on such prayers, because of 
the wide differences of religious creeds 
represented by various nations in the 


U.N. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


MORE LIGHT, LESS HEAT. A 
new arc light will bring brighter 
school movies and relief to per- 
spiring television actors. 
The hands in the photo at the top of 
next page are those of W. D. Bucking- 
Western 


human 
treaties 


representatives to 


ham, research engineer of 
Union Telegraph Company. 

TV actors and studio workers are 
giving rousing cheers for Buckingham 
because he invented a “practically heat 





less” are light that is one-eighth as 
bright as noonday sunlight. 

You will cheer him, too, for this new 
light, named Telcoarc, will bring sharper 
and clearer pictures to the school screen 
via your 16mm. projector. It will also 
have many other uses in industry and 
science. 

The new light is smaller than the 
glowing end of a cigarette (see it in 
Mr. Buckingham’s right hand in photo), 
and it will burn longer than the seven 
long carbons in his left hand. 

Science students note: the source of 
the light is a pool of molteri*zirconium 
metal which is maintained at a tempera- 
ture near 6500° F. The light operates 
in the open air, without an enclosing 
glass bulb. You can plug it in to an AC 
or DC outlet. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


AARON’S TOWN. A Pennsylva- 

nia village, celebrating the 150th 

anniversary of its founding, gave 

the world a unique object lesson 

that “all men are brothers.” 
Aaronsburg, a town of only 400 people, 
is located in the exact geographical 
center of Pennsylvania. It was built on 
a tract of land purchased by Aaron Levy 
in 1783, and named for him. 

Levy was a Jewish immigrant who 
came from Amsterdam, Holland, to Phil- 
adelphia in 1760 and made a fortune in 
real estate. He took a paternal interest 
in the town, planning its wide streets, 
and hoping that it would become the 
capital of the state. 

In 1789 Levy donated two lots to the 
Salem Lutheran Church on which to 
build its house of worship. The 150th 
anniversary of this event was celebrated 
last month. Levy also gave the church 
a beautiful pewter communion service. 
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NEW JOB FOR THE JET 


Western Union Telegraph Co 


Mighy midget lamp (see story) 


Twenty thousand persons gathered 
at Aaronsburg on October 23 to testify 
to Mr. Levy’s belief that men of all 
faiths and races should dwell together 
in friendship. Governor James M. Duff 
presided and distinguished speakers 
pleaded for racial and religious under- 
standing. 

One thousand neighbors took part in 
a colorful historic pageant with Cornel 
Wilde as narrator. Governor Duff an- 
nounced that the anniversary would be 
set aside in future as “Tolerance Day” 
in Pennsylvania. 

eee 

NO GRAVEYARD. A coal town 

has dug itself out of the dumps 

by bringing a big factory to town. 
The people of the city of Hazleton, in 
the hard coal mountain section of Penn- 
sylvania, were bursting with civic pride 
last month. And rightly so, for they 
dedicated a new three and a half mil- 
lion dollar plant in their city—a plant 
that would not have been built except 
for the generosity and community spirit 
of Hazleton citizens. 

When the war ended Hazleton citi- 


Avro Canada 


This is the C102 Avro Jetliner, first jet-propelled 
passenger plant to fly in the Western Hemisphere. 


Canada introduced this plane recently in a flight over Toronto. The liner can 
cruise at speeds up to 430 miles an hour, about 100 miles an hour faster than 
the speediest passenger plane now in use. The C/02 carries 50 passengers. 
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zens saw the city “drying up”. Some of 
the coal mines were being closed. Re- 
turning veterans and young high school 
graduates were leaving the community 
to seek jobs elsewhere. 

A committee of aroused citizens was 
organized. Its members went out to 
seek a new industry for the ailing com- 
munity. They promised one company 
a half million dollars if it would build in 
Hazleton. The deal was made. 

How to raise the money was the next 
question. The answer was found in the 
spirit of the townspeople. Contributions 
poured in from 20,000 of the city’s 
38,000 citizens. The gifts totaled $659,- 
000, including $5 in pennies from a 
seven-year-old bootblack. There were 
no stocks, no bonds. 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company (of 
Toledo, Ohio), builders of the plant, 
added $2.300,000 to the gift and opened 
a wire and cable plant. The annual pay- 
roll will total $750,000. 


“OFF-YEAR” ELECTION. Voters 
in most U.S. communities go to 
the polls next Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 8, to elect a variety of local 
and state officials. 
At stake are three seats in Congress, two 
governorships, and thousands of city 
and county officials. 

CONGRESS: The only Senate race 
is in New York. Former Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman, Democrat, faces Re- 
publican John Foster Dulles, to fill the 
remaining year of the term of Robert 
F. Wagner, Democrat, who retired this 
summer. Dulles’ temporary appointment 
to fill Wagner’s seat expires next month. 

National interest is centered on the 
Dulles-Lehman contest. Observers be- 
lieve that a Democratic victory may 
mean a renewed vote of confidence in 
President Truman’s “Fair Deal.” A 
Republican victory may indicate dis- 
satisfaction with Truman Administration 
policies. 


There are two short-term elections to - 


the House of Representatives, both for 
seats of congressmen who died recently 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Edna Kelly, 
Democrat, opposes George H. Fanku- 
chen, Republican. In a San Francisco, 
Calif., district there is a three-sided race 
among Jehn F. Shelley, Democrat; 
Lloyd J. Cosgrove, Republican; and 
Charles R. Garry, another Democrat, 
but opposed to the Truman Administra- 
tion. 

GOVERNORSHIPS: In New Jersey, 
State Senator Elmer H. Wene, Demo- 
crat, faces the present Governor, Repub- 
lican Alfred E. Driscoll. This is the first 
governorship race since New Jersey 
adopted her new constitution last year. 
Her previous three-year term for gov- 
ernor has been changed to four years. 

Wene is actively supported by Frank 
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NEWS (Continued) 


Hague, former “boss” of New Jersey 
Democratic politics whose candidates 
were defeated in Jersey City elections 
last year. Next week’s election is inter- 
preted to be, in part, an attempt by 
Hague forces to regain political power. 

In Virginia, Democrat John S. Battle 
is heavily favored to defeat Republican 
Walter O. Johnson. Battle won a close 
primary election in August, supported 
by Sen. Harry F. Byrd and his followers. 

Mayors will be elected by many major 
cities, including New York, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Boston, and Louis- 
ville. 

What's Behind It: This is an “off- 
year” election, with no full-term Con- 
gressional elections scheduled. But the 
nation will watch for trends which will 
be important next year. In 1950 one 
third of the Senate and the entire House 
will be elected. 


U. §$: AND THE WORLD 


SOVIET AGENCY INDICTED. 
The Amtorg Trading Corporation 
and six of its officials were in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury. 
Amtorg is the Russian government's 
purchasing agency in this country. 

The reason for the indictment is the 
organization's failure to register as an 
agent of a foreign power. A trial of 
Amtorg and its officials may follow. 

What’s Behind It: The Foreign 
Agents Registration Act requires all 
agents of foreign nations including travel 
and publicity representatives, to register 
with the U. S. Department of Justice. 

After our entry into the war and until 
October 1, 1946, the act was tempo- 
rarily suspended. Since then, however, 
Amtorg has been requested repeatedly 
to register. But the Soviet agency re- 
fused. No reason has been given for 
its refusal. Representatives of other 
friendly nations—Britain and France, 
for example—have complied. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


CEA HEAD QUITS. Sharp criti- 
cism of national economic poli- 
cies was voiced by Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in resigning his post 

Dr. Nourse see Key Oct. 5, 


page 9) had been chairman of the three- 


sue, 


man body sinee its creation by Congress 
to carry out the aims of the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

The job of the CEA is to advise the 
President and Congress on ways to 
keep our economic system functioning 
smoothly and: to avoid depressions. 

The day befor 
was accepted, he spoke 


Nourse’s resignation 
before a farm 


International News Photos 
These girls are the first Chinese plane stew- 
ordesses, now working on Canadian Pacific 
Airlines flights to the For East. They are able 
to handle Asian travelers’ language problems. 


group and warned the country against 
several economic threats. 

He attacked selfish actions of any 
group, criticizing management, labor, 
farmers, and government impartially. 
He particularly urged the Government 
to drop its present high spending poli- 
cies and balance the budget. 

What’s Behind It: Although the 
Council had always acted as a unit, it 
was known that there was considerable 
disagreement between Dr. Nourse and 
his colleagues, Leon H. Keyserling and 
John D. Clark. 

Dr. Nourse wanted the CEA to keep 
out of politics and avoid controversies 
with Congress. The others had appeared 
before Congressional committees to ad- 
vocate President Truman’s legislative 
program. 


FOLLOW-UPS 


Here are news items to bring you up 
to date on stories in recent issues: 

BRITAIN (see Sept. 28 and Oct. 5 
issues): Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
last week announced new measures to 
cut government expenses still further. 

The British government will stop pay- 
ing subsidies for part of the cost of fish 
and dried eggs. School lunches will 
cost slightly more. Patients will now 
have to pay a shilling (14 cents) for 
medical prescriptions. (They had been 
getting medicines free under the govern- 
ment’s national health program.) The 
program for new 
will be slowed down somewhat 


schools and houses 
Conservative opposition leaders criti- 
cized the not bold 
enough. Some Labor party leaders, on 
the other hand, expressed regrets that 
any cuts were made in social services. 
FRANCE (see Oct. 19 issue): After 
the resignation of Premier Henri Queu- 
ille last month, Socialist Jules Moch and 


new measures as 


Radical Socialist Rene Mayer tried to 
form new cabinets. Both failed. Last 
week it was the turn of Popular Repub- 
lican Georges Bidault, former foreign 
minister. 

CHINA (see Oct. 12 issue): With 
nearly all of South China in their con- 
trol, the Chinese Communists set up a 
37-man cabinet in Peiping. The huge 
cabinet will direct the new Chinese 
“People’s Republic.” 

RAILROAD STRIKE ENDS (see 
Oct. 19 issue): The six-week strike of 
5,000 workers of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Aided last week. Management 
and the railroad brotherhoods agreed to 
submit their remaining differences to 
arbitration for settlement. 

COMMUNISTS SENTENCED (see 
Oct. 26 issue): Jail terms of five years 
and $10,000 fines were handed to 10 of 
the 11 top U.S. Communist leaders, 
convicted of teaching and advocating 
the overthrow of the Government by 
violence. 

The eleventh Communist, Robert 
Thompson, received a three-year term 
and $10,000 fine. He earned the lighter 
jail sentence because of his distinguished 
service in World War II. 

HEARINGS END (see Oct. 19 is- 
sue): The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee ended its hearings on the current 
dispute between armed forces officials 
on the role of the U. S. Navy in national 
defense. 

In the closing days the Committee 
heard General Omar Bradley, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, make a 
scathing statement about Navy conduct. 
Replying to Navy charges, Bradley said: 
“This is no time for Fancy Dans who 
won't hit the line with all they have on 
every play unless they can call the 
signals.” 

Later the General modified his denun- 
ciation of the Navy, but there are strong 
indications that the Navy-Air Force 
feud is still an unfinished story. 
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Fill in the correct answers in the 
spaces below without looking back at 
the news stories. Then, when your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

1. What is the name 
of the city which “bought” an industry? 
= 2. In what state are 
two Congressional elections being held 
next week? 
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2. Who resigned as 
Council of Economic Advisers head? 
4. Telcoare is one 
as what? 
5. Up to last week 
how much did medical prescriptions 
cost in Britain? 
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The Pacific Coast 
(Concluded) 


Oregon and Washington are each 
divided into two distinct areas. The 
Cascade Mountains make all the .dif- 
ference. East of the Cascades, and 
sheltered from the ocean-born weather, 
is the “Inland Empire,” high and semi- 
arid. 

Here wheat grows as abundantly as 
anywhere in the so-called “wheat 
states” of the Great Plains. Washington 
alone produces one third of the na- 
tion’s apples. Pears, berries, potatoes, 
alfalfa are important products of east- 
ern Washington and Oregon. The two 
states have more than ten million acres 
ot land in cultivation, but, unlike Cali- 
fornia, less than one tenth of this is 
irrigated. 

The coastal regions, west of the Cas- 
cades, tell a different tale. Here is 
the land of Paul Bunyan, the mythical 
giant woodsman who combed his beard 
with a pine tree, and performed tales 
of derring-do with the help of Babe, 
the blue-eyed ox. Here stand the giant 
Douglas fir trees, many 500 years old, 
200 to 300 feet tall. 

Of course, timber is not confined 
only to the coastal area, but it is con- 
centrated there. Washington and Ore- 
gon supply one quarter of the nation’s 
lumber. A dozen years ago the two 
states contained more than half of the 
entire virgin timber of the nation. 

Factory industry in Washington and 
Oregon is largely concerned with the 
processing of wood—producing pulp, 
paper, plywood. Another important 
means of livelihood is fishing, both in 
ocean waters and ialand. Woolen 
mills are important in both states. 

But now we must come to the heart 
of the Pacific Northwest—the Columbia 
Valley. This is the basin drained by the 
mighty Columbia River, which starts 
in Canada and flows 1,270 miles to 
the sea (see map). The part of the Co- 
lumbia basin within the United States 
spreads over 229,000 square miles, an 
area larger than France. 

The Columbia has been harnessed, 
principally at Grand Coulee Dam in 
the north and at Bonneville Dam nearer 
the sea. In its lower course the Colum- 
bia forms much of the boundary between 
Washington and Oregon. 

Grand Coulee Dam contains enough 
concrete to build a six-lane highway 
across the United States. The world’s 
largest dam, it was completed in 1942. 
When its 18 generators are 
completed, Grand Coulee will be able 
to produce two million kilowatts of 
electricity. This alone will be nearly 
four per cent of the total electric- 
generating capacity in the nation. 

At the moment greatest attention is 
riveted on the Columbia Basin Recla- 


electric 


mation Project. Now in its early stages, 
the project—like the Central Valley 
Project—is to create new farming land 
through irrigation. The project is di- 
rected by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and will take 20 years ‘o complete. By 
then dammed up waters will be flowing 
through pipes and canals to irrigate 
land for 40,000 new farm families. 

The power generated at Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville, and other Govern- 
ment-controlled dams in the Columbia 
Valley is sold and distributed through 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
another agency of the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Last April President Truman set be- 
fore Congress his proposal for a Co- 
lumbia Valley Administration. CVA 
would be an overall agency to develop 
the entire water system of the North- 
west for power, irrigation, and flood 
control. It would combine and expand 
the present work of the Army Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 

CVA would be patterned on the 
present Tennessee Valley Authority, 


although CVA would have the many 
present Federal projects in the North- 
west as a substantial beginning for its 
work. Congress took no action on the 
CVA proposal this year, but the matter 
will probably come up early next year. 

CVA is a center of controversy (see 
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@ As California steadily increases her 
agricultural and industrial production, 
she is watching many of her natural 
resources disappear. Petroleum reserves 
are fast running out. Unless new oil 
fields are discovered and developed, 
California has only a 10-year supply 
of oil left. Natural gas reserves will 
last for only 20 years, and some gas 
is already being brought in through 
pipelines from Texas and New Mexico, 

Mainly through failure to adopt con- 
servation laws soon enough, California 
has lost much of her wildlife and fish 
Many kinds of animals are practically 
extinct. This includes the grizzly bear, 
once so plentiful that it is the state 
symbol. 

Soil erosion is not vet serious, in 
comparison to other states, but al- 
ready one tenth of California’s land 
area is badly eroded. Forests suffered 
the same fate in California as else- 
where over the past years. Little care 
was taken in cutting trees. As a result 
California’s virgin timber can last no 
more than 50 years, and in many places 
a great deal less. 

But California is now taking steps 
to preserve her natural resources. Fifty- 
eight Soil Conservation Districts have 
been set up, to see that soil is restored 
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“More Authorities for Our River Val- 
ley?,” May 4, 1949, issue). Supporters 
ot CVA say that greater cooperation 
and unity are essential] to make the 
most of the Columbia’s tremendous 
possibilities for the good of all. They 
favor control of the region by a locally- 
based three-man board, rather than by 
agencies in Washington. They point to 
TVA’s achievemefits and believe the 
Northwest can profit by this type of 
authority. 

Opponents of the pian say that a 
three-man board would undermine 
state and local government in the area. 
It would impose, as Gov. Arthur B. 
Langlie of Washington, put it, “a third 
form of government on our people, an 
agency which is encouraged to go over 
the heads of elected state and local 
government officials.” Besides, say CVA 
opponents, the Pacific Northwest is a 
vigorous, forward-moving, healthy area, 
quite unlike the formerly depressed 
regions of the Tennessee Valley. 

° > . 

Here, then, is a picture of the fast- 
est-growing region in the United States, 
ready to assume greater economic and 
political power, but challenged with 
grave problems created by its own 
rapid growth. In our next article we 
move to the Southwest—Utah, Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
the giant of states, Tex.s. 


verre 


to healthy usage. The state has re- 
moved taxes on growing timber to en- 
courage reforestation. State and na- 
tional forests in Calitornia are pre- 
served with great care A state edu- 
cational program has been set up to 
teach young people the critical need 
for conservation. “We just can’t afford 
another 100 years like the first,” warns 
the State Director of Natural Resources. 

Conservation practices in Oregon 
and Washington concentrate on timber 
reserves, Taking stock in 1944, the 
U. S. Forest Service predicted that the 
Northwest’s timber mills would be out 
of logs in 18 years at the rate trees 
were being cut. Private timber-land 
owners have supported a Tree Farms 
movement—undertaking to cut trees no 
faster than they can be reproduced. 
There are 223 Tree Farms in the Pa- 
cific Coast states. 

A similar program was endorsed by 
Congress in 1944 under the Sustained 
Yield Act. Private timber owners are 
encouraged to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment. They are permitted to cut 
Government-owned timber in conjunc 
tion with their own, if they promise to 
“farm” the trees. The first Sustained 
Yield Unit was set up at Shelton, 
Washington in December, 1946. 
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HE light touch prevails in Mary 

Anne Binns’ poem and Judy Mc- 
Cormick’s story. But don’t miss the 
assured handling of technique in 
both cases. 

Mary Anne was awarded an hon- 
orable mention in the humor division 
of last spring’s Scholastic Writing 
Awards. Judy’s short short took hon- 
ors in the Regional Awards spon- 
sored by the Hartford (Conn.) Cou- 
rant, in addition to a fourth prize in 
the national Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 

It's not easy to write a short short 
with a trick ending. Try it and see! 


Keep A-goin’ (Steady) 
Parody on “Keep A-goin’ ” 
by Frank Stanton 


If you date a droop or creep 
Keep a-goin’ - 

Do not snifle, do not weep 
Keep a-goin’ 

‘Taint no use to sit and whine 

When your beau eludes your line 

Bait your hook and keep a-tryin’ 
Keep a-goin’ 

If your fellow is a flop 
Keep a-goin’ 

Every ring leads to the top 
Keep a-goin’ 

S’pose you're stuck on every date 

Get to work, don’t trust to fate 
Keep a-goin’ 

If for days and months and years 
You’ve kept a-goin’ 

And you're still beset by fears 
But kept a-goin’ 

Then take my advice and quit 

You will never make a hit 

Grab this chance and now exit 
No use goin’. 


Mary Anne Binns, 16 


Roosevelt High School 
Seattie, Washington 
Teacher, Edna Breazeole 


Poof 


Student Writer’s Own Weekly Page 


The Storm 


The steady tattooing of the rain made 
Jane Adams so nervous that she glanced 
from her book to the French doors to 
watch the downpour. A sudden clap of 
thunder startled her. She wondered 
whether the noise had awakened the 
three boys she was “sitting” with, and 
she listened a moment. She thought of 
her book and the description in it of the 
great fire and all the terrified children. 
In her active imagination she visualized 
herself carrying the three boys out of 
the flaming house after it had been 
struck by lightning. 

“I could put Buddy under my left 
arm, since he is the smallest, Bobby 
under my right one, then tie a rope 
around Charlie’s waist and lead him.” 

She amused herself for a while, think- 
ing of the newspaper article that would 
appear afterwards, entitled “Heroic 
Baby-Sitter Saves Children’s Lives,” 
and which would give vivid details of 
the flames and her courageous action. 
She could see the photograph illustrat- 
ing the article, a brave but weary smile 
on her cinder-smudged face. 

Lightning pulled her thoughts abrupt- 
ly to the present. She jerked upright 
and sat rigid in the chair. That last bolt 
of lightning was the brightest yet. Then 
a crack of thunder came, and the lights 
went out. 

Jane realized that she had no idea 





What Do YOU Think? 
@ How do you feel about the BIG 


problems facing the world today— 
and the little ones, too? How do you 
think we ought to control atomic 
energy? Should the Federal Govern- 
ment pick out the seniors in your 
school who can’t afford to go to col- 
lege and pay their way? Should col- 
leges recruit football teams by giving 
players scholarships and paying their 
expenses? These are just some of 
the questions we'd like to hear you 
sound off on. Tell us. We want to 
know. So do other Senior Scholastic 
readers. If you have an epinion on 
current affairs, a gripe, or a pet 
peeve, write it up and send it to the 
Young Voices Editor. The most in- 
teresting and significant contribu- 





tions will be published. Articles 
should be not longer than 350 words. 
If you can keep them shorter, fine! 
This department is open only to 
Senior Scholastic subscribers, al- 
though material that has already ap- 
peared in high school student papers 
is eligible. Send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Young Voices 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y., if you 
wish your contribution returned. 
This is the chance you have been 
waiting for to get your opinions be- 
fore a national audience. Hop to it! 

However—we still want to receive 
your short stories, poetry, and essays. 
Remember the Scholastic Writing 
Awards! 








where the candles were—if there were 
any. She sat there, hot knowing what 
to do, thinking frantically. A flash of 
lightning gave the room a_ ghostly 
whiteness and the thunder which fol- 
lowed made her tremble. 

Then she stiffened and listened. A 
wail came: “Mommy, Mommy!” She 
stumbled to the coffee table and groped 
for matches.” Lightning flashed again, 
making the shadows seem like menac- 
ing monsters. She quickly struck a 
match and headed for the stairs. 

As she tiptoed across the expanse of 
carpet and passed the doorway to the 
dining room, she noticed the bright 
light beneath the kitchen door. She 
halted, quaking, thinking that a burglar 
could have turned out the other lights, 
seeking to frighten her, loot the house, 
or kidnap the children. 

Then she sighed. “Oh, a fuse must 
have blown out and the kitchen lights 
are the only ones left on.” She knew, 
however, the impossibility of such a 
conclusion. 

As she bumped into the corner of the 
dining-room table, the match went out 
and she was again in the dark. She 
fumbled to strike a second one. 

While she was trying to control her 
trembling, she again heard one of the 
boys crying. At last the match was lit. 
The flowers on the wallpaper seemed to 
dance in the weird glow. 

She reached the door and cautiously 
pushed it open. Unbearable heat and 
flames confronted her. Terrified, she 
screamed and fled toward the French 
doors. She fumbled with the latch of 
the screen, hysterically shouting, “Fire! 
Fire!” The flew open and she 
fainted in a heap on the terrace... 

oO Oo ° 


door 


THREE CHILDREN SAVE BaBy-SiTTER 
As Fiames Destroy House 
Westport, Conn., July 19—The three 
small sons of Mr. and Mrs. John San- 
drews rescued their baby-sitter, Jane 
Adams, when their home on Compo 
Parkway was completely destroyed by 
fire late last night. 
According to Fire Chief Murdoch, 
the three children .. . 
Judy McCormick, 17 
Stap'es High School 
Westport, Conn. 
Teacher, Mary Aroniss 








NOW IS THE TIME TO START WORKING FOR THE 


1950 SCHOLASTIC ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


This great annual program gives high school students like YOU 
an opportunity to test and display your talents. To many, it will 
provide the first encouraging step toward successful careers. WILL 


YOU BE AMONG THEM? 


AWARDS: $15,000 in cash, 100 tuition scholarships, Gold 
achievement . keys, Certificates of merit. Ask your teacher for 
details about the 24 Art classifications and the 13 Photography 
classifications. Or write for Art and Photography booklets to 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Specify which booklet you want. 


ATTENTION, SENIORS! Leading art and photography 
schools offer tuition scholarships to the students showing the 
greatest ability and promise. Look over this list, and see which 
school you would like to enter through the Scholastic Art Awards. 


Academy of Arts, Newark 

Ad-Art Studio School, Pittsburgh 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Albright Art School 

American Academy of Art, Chicago 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Art Career School, New York 

Art Center Association School 

Art School of Detroit, Society of Arts and Crafts 
Art Students League of New York 

Bradley University College of Fine Arts 
Burnley School of Art and Design 

california College of Arts and Crafts 
alifornia School of Fine Arts 

ambridge School of Design 

‘arnegie Institute of Technology 

hicago Academy of Fine Arts 

‘houinard Art Institute 

‘leveland Institute of Art 

olorado Springs Fine Arts Center 

olorado State College of Education 
olumbus Art School 

Sorcoran School of Art 

Fot Wayne Art School 

Fred Archer School of Photography 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Hartford Art School 

High Museum School of Art, Atlanta 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

Institute of Commercial Art, Westport, Conn, 
Jackson-Von Ladau School of Fashion 
Jamesine Franklin School of Professional Arts 
John Herron Art Institute 

Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Layton School of Art 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College 

Maryland Institute 

McDowell Designing and Dressmaking School 
Meinzinger Art School 

Memphis Academy of Arts 
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Mexico City College 

Minneapolis School of Art 

Modern School of Fashion and Design 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry 
National Art School, Washington, D. C. 
New Orleans Academy of Art 

New York School of Interior Decoration 
New York-Phoenix School of Design 
Omaha Art School 

Parsons School of Design 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 
Portland Museum Art School, Oregon 

Pratt Institute 

Progressive School of Photography 

Rhode Island School of Design 

Ringling Schoel of Art 

Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design 

San Antonio Art Institute 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
School of the Dayton Art Institute 

School of Fine and Applied Art, Portland, Maine 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Scripps College 

John B. Stetson University 

Studio-School of Advertisink Art, Cincinnati 
Syracuse University School of Art 

Terry Art Institute 

Traphagen School of Fashion 

Tyler School of Fine Arts 

University of Alabama 

University of Denver School of Art 
University of Georgia 

University of North Carolina 

University of Oklahoma School of Art 
University of Tulsa 

University of Wichita 

Vesper George School of Art 


Workshop School of Advertising Art, New York City 




















Take this short cut to a well-written theme 


Make an Outline First 


HERE'S a fifteen-minute news re- 

view every Friday at the beginning 
ot your history class. A tew weeks ago, 
Fred Williams, who sits next to you in 
class and is your best friend, reported 
on President Truman’s appointment of 
General George C. Marshall as head of 
the American Red Cross. Later, much 
later, when you were hunting a topic 
for the 500-word English theme that’s 
due next week, the news item about 
General Marshall popped into your 
head. And you got an inspiration: Why 
not write about the work of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross? 

Fred had already chosen his subject 
—recent experiments with hybrid crops. 
Right then and there you formed a 
partnership. You interviewed a few lo- 
cal people who had a lot of first-hand 
information on your respective topics. 
Monday night you both camped at the 
town library and browsed through the 
card catalogue. You found those addi- 
tional references you needed and did 
your reading. You also took reams of 
notes on the three-by-five-inch cards we 
mentioned in our second article in this 
series (“Where Do We Go from Here?” 
Senior Scholastic, October 12). 

Now what to do? You suggest that it 
might be a fine idea to begin struggling 
with vour themes. Fred thinks it would 
be an even better idea if vou each made 
an outline. He has a hunch that you'll 
save a lot of time that way and in the 
end turn out better-written composi- 
ti mis. - 

You admit that Fred scored on that 
suggestion. But you both agree that you 
need to know lots more about the out- 
line and what goes into it. That being 
how-to tips will help 
even the score for both of you. 


What's the Score? 


The outline is a framework on which 
the composition is built. It’s a_ brief, 
logical arrangement of ideas according 
to main topics and subtopics. If well 
thought out, it mav even include a few 
details and illustrations. For example, in 
writing about the work of Red Cross 
chapters, and auxiliaries 
throughout the U.S., you may want to 
mention a reminder to your- 
self) some of the specific things they 
do; i.e., knicting, sewing, rolling band- 
ages, and preparing surgical dressings. 
Under no circumstances, however, 


the case, these 


branches, 


(just as 


should the outline be so detailed that it 
leaves you with nothing else to say. 
An outline is no substitute for a theme, 
any more than a blueprint is a substi- 
tute for a finished building. 

What does this mean exactly? Let’s 
suppose that you've hit upon a title for 
your theme about the Red Cross— 
“Neutrality and Humanity.” Then you 
decide that the general areas you want 
to cover are four: 

1. Early history of the Red Cross 

2. Purpose and membership 

3. Red Cross work in wartime 

4. Red Cross work in peacetime 

These, then, will be your four main 
topics. After reflection, it seems to you 
that all four can be broken down still 
further—into subtopics. Under the first 
main topic, for instance, you'll naturally 
want to mention who first got the in- 
spiration for an international humani- 
tarian group like the Red Cross, and 
the events that turned a dream into 
reality. Having got this far in your 
thinking, you'll find, to your surprise, 
that a pattern is beginning to emerge. 
Unit One of your outline may shape up 
like this: 

I. Early history of the Red Cross 
A. Inspired by Swiss humanitarian, 
Henri Dunant 
B. Fourteen nations ratify Red Cross 
Treaty, Geneva, 1864 

C. Treaty revised, 1906, at Hague 

Do you see what we're ‘driving at? 
Now you not only have your first main 
topic, you have also subdivided that 
topic into three subtopics. Still a sec- 
ond subdivision may seem advisable 
to you, but remember that it’s seldom a 
good beyond the second 
subdivision. After that point, you can 


idea to go 


No. 3 in a series on Composition 


By Cathleen Burns 


be sure you're putting into your outline 
detail that should be saved for the com 
position itself. 
How will your finished outline look? 
Here’s a possible version: 
“Neutrality and Humanity” 
I. Early history of the Red Cross 
A. Inspired by Swiss humanitarian, 
Henri Dunant 
B. Fourteen nations catify Red Cross 
Treaty, Geneva, 1864 
C. Treaty revised, 1906, at Hague 
IJ. Purpose and membership 
A. Stands for “neutrality and hu- 
manity” in times of war and dis- 
aster 
B. Fifty national societies financed 
by voluntary subscriptions 
III. Red Cross work in wartime 
A. Sends nurses, ambulances, 
hospital equipment to fronts 
B. Maintains canteens for service- 
men 
>. Traces dead and wounded, helps 
prisoners of war and their fam- 
ilies 
. Numerous chapters, branches, 
and auxiliaries have workshops 
to 
1. Knit and sew clothing 
2. Roll bandages and 
surgical dressings 
E. Set up blood donor 
World War II 
IV. Red Cross work in peacetime 
A. On the spot in times of national 
disaster 
l. Fire 
2. Flood 
3. Earthquakes 
B. Spreads knowledge of first aic 
and safety measures 


and 


prepare 


service in 


Check your form! 


This is known as the topic outline. 
Ideas are expressed as topics, rather 
than as complete sentences. Notice that 
numbers and letters aiternate in the 
following order: Roman numerals for 
main topics, capital letters for the first 
group of subtopics, Arabic numerals for 
the second group of subtopics. Notice 
too that every number or letter is fol- 
lowed by a period. Subtopics are al- 
ways indented, and though it is pos- 
sible to have an indefinite number of 
subtopics in any group, you must have 
at least two subtopics in the group. For 
example: I., A., B.—but never I., A. 

Now you and Fred are ready to 
write that composition. But you're not 
completely on your own--yet! Our next 
article will give you a few hints on 
paragraph building. 





By LOUIS ZARA 


a large pink towel, see-sewing across 

his back and under his legs, when he 
glanced into the full-length mirror in the 
bathroom door. He had a plump, good- 
natured face and his wet forelock hung 
down to the bridge of a pudgy nose. He 
straightened abruptly and studied his 
steam-reddened “Fat boy!” he 
muttered, and proceeded to dress with- 
out another look. It was the first time in 
weeks that he had not studied his upper 
lip for the sprouting hairs that would at 
last permit him to begin to shave. 

“Earl Young: fat bov!” he grumbled. 
He could make it sound more reproach- 
ful than it had sounded yesterday when 
Margaret Sanders had flung it at him 
outside Elman’s Fodder Inn. “Fat boy!” 
For he did not like himself; not even a 
little bit. How could he like himself? 
He carried enough flesh on him to do 
two high school freshies. No wonder she 


Te vouth was chafing himself with 


torso. 


Reprinted from Esquire by permission of 
the editors. Copyright, 1943, by Esquire, 


Inc., 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chic igo, ll. 
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He was only about forty pounds overweight 


—just a trifle until a girl came along 


and a chance to make the team 











tossed her yellow head and laughed 
when he tried to talk to her. 

Dressed and in his shoes, he stepped 
upon the scales: “161.”  Hastily he 
kicked off the shoes: “159.” But it was 
an old scale and perhaps the heat in the 
room had expanded the springs. Figure 
three pounds off for clothes and he 
would still weigh 156. “Earl Young: fat 
boy!” 

He drew a deep breath. There was 
only one way out of it. Hands on hips, 
he bent his trunk forward, backward 
and to each side. One, two, three, four; 
one, two, three, four. Muscles he had 
been ignoring winced and joints creaked 
at his efforts. One, two—he exercised six 
times around and paused. That was a 
good beginning. If he did it three times 
a day and lost only one pound a week 
he would be down to one-forty-five in 
ten weeks or so. An extra strenuous 
workout on arising and another before 
going to bed would help to bring him 
down to 135 in less time than you could 
say “Douglas MacArthur.” 

He would try for 125, he decided. But 


Nobody Loves a 


FAT 
BOY 


he could afford to compromise at 130, 
which would be only about ten pounds 
too heavy for fourteen years old. He 
flexed his back muscles and shadow- 
boxed. 

Margaret Sanders, who wasso little and 
cute and blonde with a dancer’s grace 
and arrogance, would not dare to call 
him “fat boy” then. She failed to realize 
that he was not only fat but strong, too. 
If anyone so much as dared to molest 
her he could strike the man down with 
a single blow. His heart shrank when he 
thought that he might, hardly knowing 
his own strength, kill a man with a 
single paralyzing punch. In one swift 
vision he saw the wretch dead, then the 
courtroom with himself on the witness 
stand, not pleading for his life, simply 
explaining to twelve good men and 
women that he had only done his duty. 

“Tll have black coffee, Ma.” 

Mrs. Young pulled her dressing-gown 
tighter and squinted at her son. He had 
fine blue eves and a small mouth, but 
he was chubby for his like his 
father’s family. “Your orange is all 
squeezed. Are you feeling well?” 

“I'm o.k. Not hungry.” 

“No eggs? Toast? There’s a fresh 
pecan-roll if your sister hasn’t already 
made away with it. Cornflakes and 
peaches?” 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WHAT'S YOUR DATE RATING? 


Who wants to know? You do! You'd like to know why 
the girl who was so enthusiastic is suddenly giving you the 
busy signal, why Larry never drops by for an evening with 
you and Woody Herman any more, or why the light of 
your math class has never even noticed that you're tangling 
with tangents, too. 

The self-analysis charts on these pages are designed to 
help you spot any weak links in your personality. Give 
yourself a critical once-over. And don’t be glum if you 
don’t get a perfect score. These tests weren’t designed for 
boys or girls who are already Ideal Dates (a rare species 
infrequently encountered on this planet). 

Each “yes” answer counts 
have several parts. If you think you deserve half credit on 
a two-part question, yourself accordingly. Where 
you're uncertain of an answer, don’t give yourself the bene- 
fit of the doubt. The boy in the stag line at the Junior Prom 
next spring may not—and if you kid yourself now, it'll be 
too late to impress him then! 


one point. Some questions 


score 


MANNERS MATTER 


1. Are you as courteous to your mother as to 
your boy friend’s mother? as friendly to your dad's 
friends as to your gang? as gracious 
“droop” asks you to dance as when your dream 
man does?____ a 

2. Are you usually ready when: your ar date arrives? 

3. When you run into some of your friends on a 
date, do you always introduce your escort? 

4. Do you always refuse to break a date with 
“good old Ted” when a fancier invitation turns 


up? _ 


when a 





like as your appearance? sil 
6. Do you always resist the temptation t to pow- 
der your nose or comb your hair in public?____ 
7. Does your date get your main attention at a 


5. Are your voice and actions usually as lady- 


| 
| 


party when there are more attractive boys present?___ 


8. Do you save handholding and limpid looks 
for private sessions with your 0.a.0.?___ 


| 
| 





CONVERSATION PIECE NO YES 


1. When someone mentions Bill Lawrence, 
Peggy Ann Garner, Lou Boudreau, Norman Rock- 
well, or Dean Acheson, do you: (a) know who 
they're talking about? (b) have something to add 
to the subject? 

2. Can you talk as s easily with te achers, “pare nts, 
or your boy friend’s kid sister as you can with 
your own crowd?____ i a a 

3. When Sandy’s paying your bus fare, do you 
resist any temptation to hint about all the dates 
you've had with Harry, Dick and Tom? 

4. Do the boys you date enjoy a discussion on 
your back porc h as much as parking in the moon- 
li ght? Do you?___ Ratan -" 

5. Can you put a a shy boy at ease?__ 

6. Ata party, do you go out of your way to talk 
with people you don’t know? 

7. Are you a good listener even when the t pic 


of conversation leaves you cold?____ = 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE 


1. Do you enjoy being with your family and 
feel they understand you pretty well? . 
2. Do you like working on group projects? Are 
you as good at taking suggestions as making them? 
3. Can you take a joke? accept a compliment 


NO | 
| 
| 


without blushing? or criticism without getting mad?____ 


4. Do you value your friendships with girls as 
much as those with boys? Would you refuse to 
break a date with a girl to accept one with a boy? 
Do you refrain from making plays for another 
girl’ s bo y? 

5. Do you rarely qui arrel with the bovs you date? 


Are you quick to make up a spat with a friend?__ 


6. Do you usually have a good time at parties? 
7. Do you like almost everyone in your class? 
8. Cana boy date you three times without your 
trving to make this relationship into a Great 
Romance? a 
9. Do you always resist the te mpti ition to gossip? 
10. Are you considerate of a boy’s wallet? 


YES 





JUST LOOKING 

1. Do you the 
week routine?__ - = 
2. Can you pri mdly boast that your slip never 
(well, hardly ever) ‘not 
to grimy collar lines o1 ot shoes?__ 


guilty” 
3. Is the 


follow bath- sen eer a- 


shows? Can you plead * 


way you wear your hair now the re- 
sult of analyzing your face and features? 
4. Do you know enough about color, fabrics and 
style to buy vour own clothes on a limited budget? 
5. Do 
appearance when you have unexpected callers? 
6. At a party, 
7. Can your make-up be counted on not to in- 


you rarely need to apologize for your 


do you forget what you have on? 


spire wisecracks from the opposite sex? 
8. Are y you proud of your posture?__ ms 
9. Are “crisp” and “fresh” 
describe your general appearance?__-_— 


good adjec tives to 


YOURS TRULY 


1. Can you spend an évening by yourself with- 
out being bored? 

2. Do you have definite opinions 
your own that don’t change to fit the 
opini ms of every boy you date? 
you a graceful * 


mood and 


3. Can ‘no” to a parking 
party, a cigarette, 
4. Can you play at least one sport well?. 
5. Do you read at least one newspaper a day, 


and two or three books 


Say 


one magazine a week, 
a month? . 
6. Do you have more e th: ina : luke -warm inte re est 
in art, music, drama, literature, or the dance? 
7. Do you take seriously what health books say 
about diet and sleep having a lot to do with pep?__ 
8. Can you turn down a date in order to study 
for a history exam you'd like a good grade in?_ 


9. Do you finish most projects you start?____ 


and ideas of 


or cocktail that vou don’t want?__ 


| 
| 


| 
i om 
i aie 
_— 





ene. Char? 





HAPPY TALK No | YES 


1. If a girl’s interest strays from baseball or jet 4 
propulsion, your specialties, can you make “happy } 
= on at least six other subjects? cad ven toe 
. Do you think most girls are capable of seri- 
ous conversé ation, and are you usually interested in 
their opinions? rea 
3. When with a group up of | pe eople, doy you 1 take the 
initiative in throwing fuel on a dying conversation?____ 
4. Are the evenings you spend your g.f.’s 
living room or just taking a walk as much fun as 
dates when you go bowling or to the movies?___ 
5. Do you frequently have the feeling that your 
date is so interested in what you are saying that 
she wouldn’t even see Alan Ladd if he walked by?___ 
6& Do you have the knack of drawing other 
people out to talk about their interests? 
7. Can you tell a joke? 


FRIENDS AND FAMILY DEPT. NO [YES 


1. Are you proud of your home and your family?____|___ 
2. When you promise to do something, can’ you 
be relied upon to do it? Re SEY ae 
3. When you're in a moonlight mood (on a first 
date or the fifteenth) and your date’s not, can you 
take “no” for an answer without getting a 
4. Can you apologize when you're in the wrong?__ 
5. Do you have as much fun on a double date as 
you do when you're alone with your girl?__._—==SSE 
6. Do you ask girls a few days ahead for casual 
dates? at least two weeks ahead for a formal dance?__ 
Are you quick to congratulate your friends | 
on ‘their achievements?__ ee 2 
| 


! 
| 
|_ 
| 
a 


8. Do you squelch impulses to kiss and te oP - 
9. Have you learned how to be a “good joe” | 
without going against your own convictions?__ a 


10. Can the girl you like best go out with an- 
other boy without your feeling jealous or grouchy?___| 





EASY ON THE EYES NO YES 


1. Is a daily tub-and-scrub a “must” with youP___|__ 

2. Do you pay regular visits to the barber shop | 
without being bribed by your family? 

8. Hands up! Are your hands and fingernails | 
right this minute clean enough to shake hands | 
with your girl’s mother? —s 

4. Do you know how to remove e spots and re- 


place creases in trousers? 
5. Has your favorite sweater been cleaned 
washed within the last month?_ ee See 
6. Does your plot for a date include a color 
scheme (tie-sock-and-shirt combinations that don’t 
make your sisters groan)? - —_ 
Has vour girl frequently told you : th: at 4 you 
look “ wonderful tonight!”—or has she ever compli- 
mented you on a new sports jacket or particular tie?__ 
8. Do vou honestly think the adjective “clean- 
cut” could be generally applie od to vour appearance? 
9. Hold that pose, please! If we turned a can- 
did camera on you right now, would the camera 
record a backbone straight as a young pine tree?__ 





YOU!—WHO? WHAT? AND WHY? NO YES 


1. Are you lm as good 
you'd like to be?_ Sania 

2. Do you prefer play iying some “sport “medium- 
well to ang big-league stars from the grand- 
stand? 


tsi condition as 


3. Do you go ‘out ‘of y your way y to. re ead books on on 
subjects vou know nothing about? aan 

4. Do you qualify as an “amateur expert” on at 
least one subject: be-bop, menenente or Ellery 
Queen mysteries? = 

5. Are you a fairly good dancer? o 7 

6. Do you mind being the only one in a : crowd 
to say “no”? 


7. Do you frequently come up ) with original 
ideas? Se a ae ts ee 
8. Do you ever sit down just to think (not day- 
dream) about life and your destination in life? epi 
9. Do you know how to budget your time and 
money so that you ere most things you 

want to do?_ = 
10. Would you work } your way y through colle ge? 





METHOD IN YOUR MANNERS _ NO YES 


1. Can vou toss off a little chivalry—helping a | 
girl on and off with her coat, into cars, etc.—with- 
out feeling like a “sissy”? 
2. When you don’t know the etique tte for special 
occasions, such as teas or proms or banquets, do 
you look up the rules instead of bumbling through?_ 
3. Do vou al 


ilways thank your hostess after a 
party? write “bread and butter” letters promptly? 
4 introductions smoothly? 
5. Do vou always rise wl 
6. Are vou as nice t 


7. Do you call for your date promptly and get 


Can you make 
ien adults enter a room? 
plain girls as prom queens? 


her home at whatever deadline she names? a 
8. Do you and your gang know how to have a 

good time without becoming “noisy” in public? 
9. In a restaurant can you give a waiter your 

order correctly? Are your table manners above re- 


proacht 


WHAT'S THE SCORE? 


Count the number of “yes” answers you've checked. 
A score below 25 means your engine’s not hitting on all 
cylinders. Study those “no” answers. They should give you 
a clue as to why Garry never called back or why Janice 
is always “busy.” 

If you count more than four “no 
category, 


” answers in any one 


this curriculum that you're 
flunking. Better give it some special attention. 

Scores between 25 and 35 mean you’re definitely datable, 
that you can handle most people and most situations, There 
are still a few boys whose interest is hard to hold or a few 
girls who won't give you a tumble. However, you’re learn- 
ing. Time and practice will do the rest. 


that’s one course in 


If you score over 35, consider yourself a mighty smooth 
character. But why stop trying now? Anyone who has 
learned so many of the answers could so easily become a 
boy or girl who knows all the answers. 

Anyone with a score over 40 can. throw away this quiz 
and dial any number in the phone book!—Gay Head. 





A Fat Boy 


(Continued from page 19) 


“He’s reducing, Mother!” Grace 
chuckled. She was a senior and very 
sophisticated, with a collection of sweat- 
ers for every occasion and a new beau 
for most. 

“Earl doesn’t have to think about re- 
ducing,” his mother snapped to his de- 
fense. “You're a growing boy, Earl.” She 
shrugged as he mumbled something and 
buried his nose in the morning paper. 

He read the sports page first and then 
the comics, but he could not help no- 
ticing that Grace consumed two soft- 
boiled eggs, three pieces of toast, butter 
and marmalade and two cups of 3oston 
coffee. He loved Grace, but it was irri- 
tating to see her burrowing through so 
much toast. And it never showed on her. 
It wasn’t right, he thought, absentt 
adding a little cream to mellow the 
black coffee. It wasn’t right. He was 
hungrier now than when he had sat 
down and he felt so cross that he rustled 
the paper again and again to drown out 
the sound of the crunching toast. 

“Don’t eat so loud!” 

“Jealous!” 

“Children!” 


G: ACE was all right but she was 


naturally skinny, and even if she got fat 
there were always those garments that 
squeezed girls thin again. He pecked at 
his mother’s cheek and stalked from the 
house, his algebra under his arm. She 
peered after him out of the window and 
then sighed and went to pick up the 
clothes in his room. 

He strolled past a white-tiled lunch- 
room. The odors of bacon and pancakes 
issued like a welcoming 
Earl's stomach curled in on itself but he 
only sniffed in disgust. It was incredible 
that the men and women sitting at the 


committee. 


the same vora- 
after morning: 
bacon, pancakes, syrup, sweet rolls, cof- 
fee, six davs a week and fifty-two weeks 


counters should follow 


cious routine morning 


a year. How many surplus pounds of 
flesh were thus shaped and made shape- 
less each week and each year! It was 
awful to think of. The roots of his tongue 
ached from hunger, and his gullet and 
esophagus screamed with empty anger. 

He was tempted to rush inside and 
gulp down a Breakfast Special. He had 
enough allowance left and no one would 
ever know. But he fought it off. Or a 
least? Not for breakfast. 
He should have nibbled a slice of thin 
dry toast if only to quiet that growling 
stomach of his. 


candy-bar at 


He stepped upon the penny scale near 
the cigar store. The mechanism coughed 
and disgorged a card: “165.” A foul lie, 
for the bathroom scales had only said 


“161.” The legend upon the back read: 
Your grim determination and persistence 
will be the envy of your friends. He 
wanted to save the prediction, but in 
stead tore the card into bitter bits so 
that no one could ever piece together 
the shameful “165.” He passed a row of 
billboards. One presented pork and 
beans, each bean terribly alive and ap- 
petizing, another a loaf of white nut- 
flavored bread whiter than Margaret 
Sanders’ lovely throat, a third the new 
streamlined wieners. He studied them 
with disfavor. No one seemed to think 
of anvthing but food. Like animals. 

“Yoo-hoo, Earl!” 

It was only Grace with two seniors 
escorting her. She was munching on a 
candy bar. 

“Evervthing ought to be rationed,” 
Earl reflected gloomily. “Evervone eats 
too much, especially Grace.” 

He hoped for a sudden illness that 
would keep him in bed and make fasting 
imperative. Margaret would come with 
candy and he would shake his head. 
Then he would return to the world as 
lean as a basketball center. 

Now in a crisis he could carry on his 
work and still fast day after day. He 
had read somewhere that a man could 
fast for davs and live comfortably off his 
fat reserve as long as he had enough 
water and a small ration of salt. He 
walked erect—that was one advantage 
he had. He would survive anywhere in 
the world because he had iron rations 
padded in under his skin. 

Already he feel his 
tugging for extra nourishment. The test- 
hour had come. There dullish 
hunger pain in his forehead; otherwise 
he was fit as a parachutist. He wondered 
whether he would lose weight in the 
abdomen first or in the back, or in the 
chest and hips. How soon would his face 
get that lean, gaunt look that English 
actors had? «tis clothes would hang on 
him. Pec .‘e would stop and point. “He 
must have endured great hardships,” 


could stomach 


Was a 


thev would sav. 


Ar THE school store Margaret San- 


ders was the center of a bevy of sweaters 
and skirts and low-heeled saddle shoes. 
“Hi!” he 


by 


said nonchalantly, sauntering 


Instantly four girlish heads 


bobbed 
E uw) col- 


ored and dropped his algebra book. It 


together in a broad whisper 


slapped at the concrete and his toe 
it sliding toward the gutter. A wave of 


sent 


giggles pursued him. He snatched it up 
and fled. 

All morning he glowered at Margaret, 
and tried to hate her. But when she used 
her comb and did her hair behind an- 
other girl’s back he admired her despite 
himself. He was annoyed when he saw 
her copying a classmate’s homework but 


he could forgive her even that. He did 
not even hold it against her when she 
flirted with Nels Corvo, whose father 
had returned home after having been 
reported missing at sea. 

At noon he lingered in the physiology 
class as long as he dared, to avoid the 
usual trip to the lunchroom. He eyed 
the chart of the human body with the 
organs outlined around it in meat-market 
fashion. Then he wandered past the 
knots of freshmen and sophomores near 
Elman’s Fodder Inn. Students were 
mangling their hot-dog sandwiches in 
strong white teeth, crunching potato 
chips, and sucking at bottles of soda- 
pop. 

It was a disgusting spectacle, all of 
them eating rapidly as they could. One 
boy was wolfing at a small pie from a 
paper dish in his hands. At Tony’s Cafe 
the customers were snaring the hot 
doughnuts as fast as they came from the 
gleaming steel chromium machine in the 
window. 


> a he walked on. 
He stopped near the milkman who 
parked his wagon there every noon. He 
eved the students who were standing 
about and drinking their pints of milk. 
He felt the coins in his pocket. A bottle 
of milk would do him no harm. He was 
ready to surrender when he saw Mar- 
garet from afar. 

“Gimme a quart!” 

The milkman handed out a bottle to 
a huge red-faced lad. 

“Hi!” 
a six-footer with a barrel chest and broad 
thighs. 

“Hi!” said Earl. 

“Have a doughnut?” He proffered a 
bagful of brown’ chocolate-covered 
doughnuts. The paper was stained from 
the grease. 

“No, thanks.” 

“G'wan.” The big lad devoured one 
in two bites. 

“I shouldn't.” Earl recognized him 
now: Joe Mack, the sophomore fullback 
who had made the All-Citv High School 
team. 


said the other. He was nearly 


“G’wan.” 

“Ain't thev fattening?” 

“Huh? Mavb’, but I don’t eat butter 
or ice cream.” 

Earl was thoughtful. He waited for 
a third invitation. But Joe had finished 
the last of them. 

“Training?” Joe asked. 

“T h? Y th. I could lose a few pounds ~ 

The other studied him and sucked at 
his teeth. He dug his fist at Earl's biceps. 
“If you come out for the team, ask for 
Joe Mack.” 

“Thanks.” 

Joe strolled back toward the school, 


Earl at his side. He realized that the 





other dwarfted him and was unaccount- 
ably pleased. 

“Whadda you weigh?” 

“One sixty, sixty-five. With shoes on.” 

“One nine’y.” 

“Maybe one seventy,” Earl added 
hopefully. “Don’t it bother you, Joe?” 

The other blinked. “How you goin’ 
have a team? Sissies?” 

Earl pondered that one. Near the 
lunchroom Margaret Sanders loitered. 
But now Earl did not shrink. Joe tow- 
ered above him and made him feel small 
indeed. 

“Earl Young: fat boy!” That was Mar- 
garet’s voice, clear as tinkling crystal. 

Earl's jaw set. “Kids,” he muttered 
aside. 

Joe seemed to understand. “If you 
come out for practice ask for Joe Mack,” 
he repeated loudly. His hand, large and 
red, went up and lingered upon Earl's 
shoulder. It was a strong warm hand. 

“Ever play football?” 

“N-no.” 

“Teach yuh.” Then he shuffled on. 

“Thanks, Joe!” called Earl. 

The big lad waved an arm lazily, 
without turning. 


Goce out for the team?” Mar- 


garet asked eagerly. 

He shrugged. His heart pounded with 
love for her but he had to be taciturn. 

She came toward him. “That was Joe 
Mack, the fullback! He thinks you’d be 
good.” 

“I don't know.” 

“I heard him.” 

He stepped aside and she followed. 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“Me?” 

“Earl Young, are you crazy?” 

“Earl Young: fat boy!” he snorted. 
“G'wan!” 

“I didn’t know vou were going out 
for the team. Honest.” 

He shrugged again and jerked one 
shoulder in the direction Joe had taken. 
“He don’t care if I'm a fat boy.” 

“But you're not—whoever said—” she 
was speechless with the memory of 
words uttered and forever irretrievable. 

“If you come out early,” he said with 
seeming carelessness as the first bell 
rang, “I might be walking home this 
way.” 

She nodded and her eyes searched 
his face humbly. “All right, Earl. Three 
o'clock.” 

“Maybe.” 

When she had left he quickly trotted 
irito the Fodder Inn. 

“Dog on a bun,” he rapped his 
knuckles on the counter. 

“Mustard?” 

“Yah, and potato chips.” 


He sank his teeth into the sandwich. | 


“Root beer.” 
(Concluded on page 24) 


and You 


all have a common need! 





It’s the need for body fuel. 

Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you must keep replac- 
ing it. 

And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat! 

Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a baker bakes—gives 
you more energy than any other 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 

Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are aiso wonderful 
sources of energy. 

That’s why you need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 


This chart shows 
how far you can 
run, using the en- 
ergy supplied by 
10c worth of some 
common foods. It 
is based on statis- 
tics provided by 
the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


POTATOES 
BUTTER 
MILK 
CORN 
SALMON 
EGGS 





ABE LINCOLN OF PIGEON CREEK, by 
William E. Wilson. Whittlesey. 1949. 
$3. 


Of all the stories we’ve read about 
Lincoln’s teen-age years, this is one of 
the few that makes us see him growing 
up and his character being formed by 
the humpy course of haadicaps and un- 
certainties that most teen-agers experi- 
ence. 

Abe wasn’t born with a guarantee of 
being famous; as many accidental fac- 
tors influenced the direction he finally 
took as influence life. He even 
came within an inch of abandoning his 


vour 


plans for a law career to become a river 
pilot 

There are 
about Lincoln’s bovhood that many bi- 


so few actual facts known 


ographers hesitate to describe young Abe 
in any detail. William Wilson fills in the 
gaps by imagining what Lincoln’s boy- 


hood was probably like. This book, Wil- 
son says frankly, is not a biography, but 
a novel. 

It opens with the arrival of Abe’s 
stepmother who not only had floors laid 
in the cabin and windows 
sawed, but made it possible for Abe to 
quit work to go to school. Abe falls in 
love at 18, feels obligated to work until 
he’s 21, and sees his girl promised to 
another. He turns to a life on the river, 
and only by chance returns to his plans 
for becoming a lawyer. 

This book can’t compete with Sand- 
burg’s classic Prairie Years, either in 
stvle or scope. But after reading Wil- 
son’s warm, enjoyable account of Lin- 
coln’s growing up, your interest in Abe 
lead you to turn to the Prairie 


floorless 


may 
Years. 


THE HUMANOIDS, by Jack Williamson. 
Simon and Schuster. 1949. $2. 


Here’s a new, extremely interesting 
science-fiction novel. It will hold any 
s.-f. fan (teen-aged or adult) fascinated. 
Like much science-fiction, it also pro- 
vides food for thought. 

Williamson’s story takes place 12 cen- 
turies in the future. By this time men 
have other planets, have 
fought each other until they destroved 


populated 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Each meal you eat 
Seems more complete 
When you add bread— 
Rye, white,* or wheat. 





That’s the truth, Ruth. Bread supplies calories for energy and 
vitamins and minerals for growth. Whole grain breads 
are best. (*If you eat white bread, be sure it’s ““enriched.’’) 


civilization, and have finally built civili- 
zation back to its state at the beginning 
of the. atomic age (i.e. today). If men 
still aren’t able to handle the new sci- 
entific developments without fighting, 
the cvcle of destruction seems bound to 
repeat itself. But strange creatures 
called humanoids come on the scene to 
solve the problem. Their aim is to pro- 
tect men from harm, and nothing can 
stand in their way 

The humanoids succeed in keeping 
people from fighting each other. At the 
same time, however, they forbid anyone 
to work, since whenever men are busy 
making decisicns, they are apt to decide 
to do harm. As a result, men are threat- 
ened with having their minds wither or 
become robot-like. 

Our scientist hero sets out to get back 
man’s freedom. You can take the story 
from there. 


A Fat Boy 


(Concluded from page 23) 





The second bell clanged. 

“Gimme another.” 

He would be late but he didin’t care 
At the penny scale near the door he 
deliberately stepped on and over. He 
paused to buy a chocolate bar and then 
dog-trotted across the street. 

As he slid into the hall it occurred to 
him that he had today been thrust into 
football, for which he had never even 
particularly cared. Indeed, he had al 
wavs had an aversion for strenuous ath 
letics and here there would be hours of 
hard exercise. Once practice began he 
would hardly ever get a chance to see 
Margaret and he would probably have 
to stay on a training diet, too! 

In dismay his steps slowed. Exercise 
bends, end-runs, line plunges, to say 
nothing of the toughening-up period. 
Already his body ached from the bruises 
of scrimmage, but they were applauding 
on the forty-vard line and he pushed 
forward grimly. He had to do it—the 
team, the school, Joe Mack, everyone 
depended upon him. . . . He groaned. 
But when he entered the room and Mar- 
garet’s shining eves arose out of the 
forty faces, he set his shoulders and tip- 
toed carefully to his seat. 

After a while he realized that he was 
still hungry. He set up his composition 
book and carefully placed the chocolate 
bar before him. 

Someone hissed. It was Margaret. 
With a triumphant grin he peeled away 
the candy wrapper and, with one eye 
upon the teacher and the other upon the 
blonde head, began to eat his dessert. 
It might be his last chance before train- 
ing started. Wistfully, he wished now 
that he had stopped at Tony’s for some 
of those fresh, hot, chocolate-covered 
doughnuts. 





Sharps , $B 
oe # g Hats * 


# HH HBest. # #Good. #Save your money. 


Deflation note: Popular records are 
getting cheaper. RCA Victor has re- 
vived its lower-priced Bluebird label, 
Columbia is releasing a Harmony se- 
ries, and Decca is in the act, too, re- 
cording hit tunes for less money on its | 
Vocalion label. 





###Lehar’s Merry Widow (Col- | 
umbia). The lovely liquid voice of 
Risé Stevens and Dennis Morgan’s | 
easygoing, romantic tenor here tackle a | 
slightly abridged version of what is | 
probably the world’s favorite operetta. | 
If the “Merry Widow Waltz” is the | 
only part of the score you're familiar | 
with, you have a treat in store. The | 
buoyant melodies of Franz Lehar will | 
be giving Cole Porter and Irving Ber- 
lin a run for their money for a long | 
time. (Available in album or on LP.) 


# # # Handel’s Royal Fireworks Mu- | 
sic (Columbia). Sir Malcolm Sargent 
conducts the Liverpool Philharmonic | 
Orchestra. This brilliant dramatic music 
is a sister composition to the Water | 
Music Suite. Although not quite so in- 
ventive as the latter, the Fireworks is | 
an extremely graceful and_ spirited 
piece of music. 

Like the Water Music, the Fireworks 
is music which was composed for a | 
particular occasion—in this case, for a | 
festival celebrating the signing of the 
peace after the Austrian war of succes- | 
sion (1748). 

If you purchase the LP version of 
the Fireworks, you're really in luck, for 
the other side of the LP recording is 
devoted to Benjamin Britten’s excellent | 
Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra. 
This is the intriguing composition | 
which Britten wrote to explain the 
symphony orchestra to young people | 
who are just becoming interested in | 
classical music. 

Britten's explanation conSists of a se- 
ries of variations on a simple theme by 
Purcell. The composition opens with 
the whole orchestra singing the theme. 
Then each of the instruments in turn 
embroiders upon the theme until the 
orchestra works up to a fine fugue at 
the end. 

If you don’t know what a fugue is, 
listening to Britten’s score is the best 
way to find out. His Guide is no juve- 
nile “this is the trumpet, children” tour 
or orchestraland. It is a masterly piece 
of composition that will give you an 
idea what to listen for in a symphony 
and some of the other classical forms. | 





.-when the Cake Crowd gathers "| 


at its favorite rendeqvous ~ 
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Thats the Most Popular 
gal tn view! 


Garland 
Sweaters 


Because they know how to flatter. 
So soft in texture... 
beautifully shaped... 
and in wonderful colors, 


master-dyed by Bernat 


For name of your Garland dealer writez 


Garland Knitting Mills 


Jameica Plain. 30, Boston, Mass. 
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Wanted for murder of oppd8ing linemen: 
Leo Nomellini, U. of Minnesota. Age 25, 
6 ft. 2*in., 250 ibs. When last seen, 
was sitting on a Michigan ball-carrier. 


UNNY game, this football. The 

glory is so unfairly distributed. Who 

does all the dirty work? The line- 
men, right? And who gets all the 
glory? The backs! 

Sure there are a lot of backs who 
deserve every headline they get. Fel- 
lows like Doak Walker and Charley 
Justice. But for every Walker and 
Justice, there are at least ten so-called 
“stars” who are not really stars at all. 
They just happen to be lucky enough 
to be playing behind a great line. 

The truth of the matter is this: Al- 
most anyone with two good legs and a 
nice turn of speed can carry a football 
to far-away places—so long as he has 
some man mountain linemen clearing 
the way for him 

This business of clearing the way 
blocking and opening holes—plus the 
job of tackling, is the toughest part of 
football. It’s a tall order, and it takes 
a tall (and broad) guy to fill it 

Which brings us to the greatest line- 
man in college football—Leo Joseph 
Nomellini, All-American tackle from 
the University of Minnesota. 

Leo is a coach’s dream. First of all, 
he is built like a bull moose. He stands 
6-feet-2 and weighs 250 pounds 
Secondly, he can pick ‘em up and lay 
‘em down like a scared rabbit 

Put all that weight and speed to- 


gether and you have the most murder- 


ous charge in football. That’s why 
Coach Bernie Bierman keeps Leo in 
the game all the time. 

You know about the modern two- 
platoon system, in which one unit of 
11 men is used on offense and another 


Leo the Lion 


unit of 11 on defense. Well, at Minne- 
sota, Nomellini plays both platoons— 
tackle on offense and guard on defense. 

It was Leo the Lion who sparked 
the Minnesota line which held un- 
beaten Michigan to 22-yards gain 
rushing last season. And it was Leo 
who scored the first Gopher touch- 
down by falling on a fumble in the 
end zone. 

What makes Leo’s feats all the 
more astonishing is the fact that he 
never played high school football. Leo 
was born on a mountain top in Italy 
and came to Chicago with his family 
as a boy. He entered Crane Tech High, 
but didn’t go out for the team. Mama 
Nomellini was running a restaurant and 
needed him as a short-order cook. 

After graduating from Crane Tech 
in 1942, Leo joined the Marine Corps. 
It was at Cherry Point Training Camp 
that Leo took up football. He was 
discovered by Bill Hopp, an ex-Minne- 
sota player who was coaching the 
Cherry Point eleven. It was Bill who 
steered Leo to Minnesota after the 
war 

Husky Leo went out for the varsity 
as a freshman and became the regu- 
lar guard after the first play of the 
opening game, when the veteran Chuck 
Dellago suffered a broken leg 

Leo was fine as a freshman, un- 
usually good as a sophomore, great as 
a junior last year (he made every All- 
American team), and is sensational 
this season. Yet the Minnesota line 
coach, Dr. George Hauser, feels that 
Leo still hasn't reached his peak! 

When Nomellini isn’t steam-rolling 
up and down football fields, he may 
be found playing a neat boogie-woogie 
piano, building model airplanes, or 
wolfing huge quantities of fried chick- 
en—his favorite dish. Leo is also the 
Gophers’ best shot-putter and heavy- 
weight wrestler. 


SHORT SHOTS 

¢ Since all the juiciest adjectives have 
already been splashed on the Yankees, 
I won't bother pouring on any more. 
But I would like to mention two inci- 
dents which showed up the real spirit 
of the club and which may serve as 
object lessons to all you readers who 
play games. 

Before the last Yankee-Red Sox 
game that would decide the pennant, 
Manager Stengel approached catcher 
Charley Silvera, who had been out 
with an injury. “Charley,” he said, “can 


I count on you to catch a few innings 
today?” 

Silvera thought for a while. “I could 

make a stab at it, Case,” he said, “but 
I won't. I don’t want to hurt the team’s 
chances.” 
@ The second incident occurred in the 
last inning of that game. Bobby Doer 
smashed a triple over Joe DiMaggio’s 
head. Joe, after returning the ball to 
the infield, suddenly came trotting in— 
taking himself out of the game! 

“My legs cramped up,” he explained, 
“and I wasn’t going to stay out there 
and maybe lose the game. I should 
have taken myself out sooner.” 

The moral is this: Don’t play the 
hero when it is silly to do so. If you 
are hurt or tired, tell the coach to take 
you out. You will be benefiting both 
yourself and the team A good fresh 
sub can always do more good than a 
pooped or hurt first-stringer. If a guy 
like DiMaggio can take himself out, 
so can you. Save the hero act for the 
class play. 

e Bruce Barton, of Oshkosh (Wis.) 
High, wants to know why I picked 
Yogi Berra as my All-Star catcher with 
a fellow like Roy Campanella around. 
At the time I picked my team, Yogi 
was out-hitting Roy by nearly 30 
points. Campanella closed with a rush 
and wound up hitting .287 to Berra’s 
.277. Since Roy hits just as long a ball 
as Yogi and is five times better as a 
defensive catcher, you must rate him 
over the Yog’. 

e How are you ever going to explain 
the 1949 American League race to your 
children 10 or 15 years from now? 
The Yankees had a_ hospital _ list 
longer than a gorilla’s arm, no regular 
who hit over .300, and just one pitcher 
who reached the 20-game victory class. 

The Red Sox, on the other hand, 
boasted five .300 hitters, two of the 
league’s five leading batters, the two 
leaders in runs-batted-in and home 
runs, and the two winning-est pitchers 
(Parnell, 25 games; Kinder, 23 games). 

You'd have to say that the Red Sox 
just haven't got that certain something 

that spark—that spells the difference 
between a good club and a great one. 
Or it may simply be that the Sox are 
overrated. While they can hardly be 
beaten in their home lot, they are soft 
pickings on the road. They couldn't 
win half of their traveling games last 
season—which a champion club must 
do. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I. YUGOSLAVIA 


A. Using the numbers ]-5 arrange 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 

a. Nazi invasion of Yugoslavia 

. Assassination of King Alexander 
Election of Yugoslavia to U. N. 
Security Council 
Formation of Yugoslav nation 

», Establishment of Yugoslavia as 
a republic 

My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes it. Each counts 
4. Total 20. 

__a. All of the following are impor- 
tant minority nationalities in 
Yugoslavia, except 
1. Croats 3. Esthonians 
2. Slovenes 4. Serbs 

. Yugoslavia was officially estab- 
lished during the period 
1. 1800-1805 3. 1915-1920 
2. 1875-1880 4. 1939-1944 
Most Yugoslavs earn their living 
by 
l. mining 
2. farming 
The U. S. 
Yugoslavia’s 
1. minerals 3. horses 
2. wheat 4. planes 
The area of Yugoslavia is about 
. the size of Canada 
. twice the size of Pennsylvania 
. the size of Rhode Island 
. twice the size of Texas 


3. factory work 
4. cattle raising 
wants imports of 


My score 


il. THE PACIFIC COAST 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place the ap- 
propriate letter for the state which is 
being described. More than one letter 
may be used. Each counts 3. Total 
24. 

C for California 

O for Oregon 

W for Washington 
N for Nevada 

. The centennial of the Gold 
Rush is being celebrated here 
this year. 

. Dams built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment play an important part 
in the life of the state. 

. Although its population has in- 
creased, it still has the fewest 
inhabitants of any of the states. 

. One third of the nation’s apples 
are grown here. 

Bisected by the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

3. Population has increased more 
than the national average since 
1940. 

. Includes the world’s largest city 
in area. 

. Bonneville Dam is on the state 
border. 

My score 


ill. TEEN-AGERS AND 
THEIR FUTURE 


In this forum on future opportu- 
nities for teen-agers, a number of im- 
portant points are made by the par- 
ticipants. How many do you remem- 
ber? Write T opposite a true state- 
ment, F opposite a false one. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 


27 


In Dr. Clish’s opinion a teach- 
er’s attitude is more important 
than his age. 

. One teen-ager feels that if 
young people are just given the 
opportunity, they can make 
their own security. 

. Another believes that unless a 
boy is trained as he goes along 
in school, he’s going to flunk 
out, and end up in prison. 

. Henry Ford came to this coun- 
try from Scotland as a_ very 
young boy, and made millions 
because he had the ambition 
and drive. 

. Dr. Clish concludes that the 
young people of today are fac- 
ing reality with open eyes. 

My score 


IV. THE FAT BOY 


Here are five choice questions based 
on Louis Zara’s short story. On the 
line to the left of each letter, write 
the number of the correct answer. 


Each counts 4. Total 16. 


a. Earl Young wants to lose a lot of 
weight in order to 
1. wear a size 37 suit 
2. impress a girl 
3. stop his sister Grace’s teasing 
. Grace has n6 trouble collecting 
sweaters and 
1. beaus 2. class rings 
3. athletic awards 
e. Earl daydreams about the time 
when Margaret Sanders is in- 
sulted, and he 
i comes to her rescue on a 
white charger 
2. shoots her tormentor 
3. kills the wretch with a single 
paralyzing blow 
Margaret falls for Earl when he 
1. decides to go out for football 
2. loses 30 pounds 
8. offers her some chocolate 


My score____My total score 


My name__ Sciatica Na atti, 
Quiz for issue of November 2, 1949 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





, WORDS to 
"the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

boycott—A noun or verb. Refusal to 
do business with a person or a group in 
order to show disapproval or to force 
some kind of action. The word derives 
from the name of Captain Boycott, a 
land agent, who was 
snubbed by the lrish Land League in 
the 1880's. 


de Spise d and 


chrome—A noun. Grayish-white metal 
which is hard, brittle and resistant. 

Cyrillic—An adjective. Pertaining to 
the old Slavic alphabet, which Cyril, a 
ninth-century missionary to the Slavs, is 
supposed to have introduced. In its pres- 
ent form the Cyrillic alphabet is used by 
the Russians, the Bulgarians, and the 
Serbs. 

irrigation—A noun 
Latin prefix ir 
ter). The artificial watering of farm land 
by canals, ditches, flooding, etc. to sup- 
ply growing crops with moisture 

regent—A noun. One wh 
kingdom during the minority, absence, or 
illness of the ruler. Also, one of the gov- 
erning board of a university. 


Comes from the 


in) plus rigare (to wa- 


governs a 


WHERE DO YOU PUT IT? 

Find us the growing boy or girl who 
hasn't been asked that question, not once 
but many times! But whether you live 
to eat, or vice versa, the fact is, you do 
eat. In the following word game, you'll 
find definitions associated with nutrition 
and eating. You are also given key letters 
in the word defined. Supply the missing 
letters. 


1. any sweet or food unit of 


starchy food fuel or energy 
e-—-—b---- a f=-—<€¢ 
| to sharpen 
2. appetizer food's taste 


—l-—-h 


r--- 4. use 


c——-—-e 


2 werner 


ww nei» 


eee 





Chocolate or Vanilla? 


“Make up your mind, please! 
We're busy today,” the foun- 
tain clerk yells. It’s a pleas- 
ant decision you have to 
make. They’re both good, but 
you can’t eat both. 

Deciding which T-A-B 
CLUB books you'll get this 
month is easier. They’re all 
good and you don’t have to 
limit yourself to one. 

If you’re thinking, “I like 
football, but ranch life sounds 
good, too... I’ve always 
wanted to know Saroyan bet- 
ter, but it’s true I should im- 
prove my vocabulary,” don’t 
worry about making a choice 
—with T-A-B CLUB books 
you can enjoy them all! 

And, after you’ve read 
them—unlike eating a soda 
—the fun isn’t over. You and 
your friends can swap them. 

Check one, two or all if 
you wish on the coupon be- 
low. Each book costs no more 
than the price of a good soda 


November 1949 Senior Edition 


1. FIGHTING COACH Jackson Scholz 


From the moment Brick Haley arrived to coach the Midvale 
team he was faced with trouble—a stubborn assistant, a 
crooked trustee, and a star who refused to do his best. Haley 
knew that his job depended on his team; the Badgers hdd 
to beat the Gophers. It wasn’t going to be an easy fight. 
Haley’s own superb sportsmanship helped him win. 


2. HOME RANCH wit James 











The tang of Western air is in this book—“real honest-to- 
goodness cowboy life.” There is continuous excitement in 
the everyday happenings in the lives of the cowboys and 
the range folks. These aren’t people who lived long ago— 
they live today on our rugged, open land, work mighty hard 
and find challenge, fun and thrills 365 days every year. 


8. WESTERN ROUNDUP Arnold Hano, Ed. 


It’s roundup time! And here is just about the wildest, buck- 
ing-est bunch of horseflesh you've ever laid lariat on. Here 
is all the action of the gun-shooting West. This roundup of 
outlaws and heroes, of stampeding cattle and flying horses, 
is written by our best Western writers—Mark Twain, 
O. Henry, MacKinlay Kantor, Max Brand, Luke Shorr, 
Ernest Haycox, Peter Dawson, Gene Rhodes. 


4. MY NAME IS ARAM William Saroyan 


Here is the same mixture of brilliance and poppycock, of 
genius and fun that distinguishes all Mr. Saroyan’s stories. 
For the most part these are true tales about northern 


California—witty and amusing. Some of the stories first ap- 
peared in Esquire, the New Yorker, Collier's and other 
magazines. Gay illustrations, 


—and in January you get a 
free book dividend for every 
four you’ve purchased. 





Teen Age Book Club November Titles 5. THIRTY DAYS TOA 
MORE POWERFUL 
VOCABULARY 
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HOME RANCH 

WESTERN ROUNDUP 

MY NAME IS ARAM 

THIRTY DAYS TO A 

MORE POWERFUL VOCABULARY 








Funk and Lewis 








Out in the world, your boss will have a big- 





ger vocabulary than you will have. That's 


A Check titles wanted above. Then hand in one good reason why he will be your boss. 


with 25¢ Sao easy Deck enteeed If your vocabulary is limited, your chances 
of success are limited. One of the easiest 
and quickest ways to get ahead is to build 
up your knowledge of words. This planned 
method of building up your vocabulary is 


%& Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by your T-A-B 
more like a game than a study, 


CLUB secretary. 





Mi i“Tops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. Save Your Money. 


MAU BATTLEGROUND (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Dore Schary. Directed by 
William A. Wellman.) 


Fav orn oT 


¢ 


YOUR EDITORS 
have chosen M-G- 
M’s Battleground as 
their Movie-of-the- 
Month for Novem- 
ber. Similar in style 
to A Walk in the 
Sun, which told of 
taking a beachhead 
in Italy, Battleground is a story of a 
group of men who fought in the crucial 
“Battle of the Bulge.” 

Director William Wellman is not offer- 
ing you here a collection of Hollywood 
histyionics that depict war as a great 
and glorious adventure. Instead, his 
cameras probe sensitively to discover 
the meaning of 20th-century warfare to 
the soldier in the foxhole—a foxhole he 
does, not want to be in. 

Battleground does not give us an 
over-all picture of World War II. We 
don’t even see the complete strategy of 
the defense of Bastogne. We see only 
those fragments of the battle that the 
infantrymen of the second squad, third 
platoon, I Company of the 101st Air- 
borrie Division see. The chief merit of 
the film lies in the fact that we do not 
view Bastogne from some mythical van- 
tage point, but rather as it appeared to 
the individual soldier. 

There are several “star” names in the 
cast of Battleground, but there are no 
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Holley’s (Van Johnson's) struggle to cook eggs 
in his foxhole provides a comic interlude. 


stars in the story. Every man is impor- 
tant here, and a single death is more 
moving than a hundred in one of those 
“blood and thunder” war films. 

There is easy-going, wisecracking 
Holley (Van Johnson). There is Jarvess 
(John Hodiak), a cynical, small-town 
newspaperman who constantly fumes 
because he can’t find out what’s going 
on at the front. There’s Roderigues 
(Ricardo Montalban), a shy Mexican- 
American boy who’s never seen snow 
and is as excited as a kid when it snows 
in Bastogne—even though the winter 
weather may mean his death. There’s 
Abner (Jerome Courtland), a lanky 
country boy whose Kentucky ballads get 
on everyone’s nerves. There’s Jim Lay- 


Jarvess and Holley (John Hodiak and Van John- 
son) are irritated to see that the newspapers know 
more about “battle of the Bulge” than they do. 


ton (Marshall Thompson), a green re- 
placement who gets toughened up in a 
hurry. And there are half a dozen more 
American men and boys. 

Anyone who has brothers or friends 
who fought at Bastogne knows that this 
was as miserable a siege as can come a 
soldier’s way. It seemed especially so to 
the 101st Airborne men in this story. 
They are slated for a Christmas leave in 
Paris after weeks of nasty fighting when 
word that the Germans have 
made a break through at a vital point 
in our lines (the now famous “bulge” in 
the line). The 
104st is ordered to move up to the front. 

The men in the 101st do not know 
where they are going. Nor do they know 
that this is any more than a routine en- 
counter in a war that has frequently 
seemed pointless to them. All they know 
is that they are spending their Christ- 
mas holidays in cold, damp foxholes in 
woods surrounded by Germans. 


comes 


Leaves are canceled 


ee . * * 


One of the few gay moments in Bottleground: 
i. uM i A 


Roderigues (Ricardo M ),a 
ican boy, is delighted to see snow for the first time. 





As their ammunition runs out, they 
are faced with the grim knowledge that 
snow and fog make it impossible for 
planes to get through to them with sup- 
plies. A minor irritation is the fact that 
the authors of reports in Stars and 
Stripes, and even in their hometown 
papers, forwarded to the front, know 
more about the battle of Bastogne than 
they, who are “on the spot,” know. 

When a Stars and Stripes headline 
reports: STRATEGIC WITHDRAWAL 
IN THE BULGE, a GI asks, “What's 
the ‘bulge’?” At another point, Holley 
tells his buddies, huddled wretchedly in 
the snow, “You guys will be happy to 
know the papers say we are making a 
‘heroic stand.’” 

The “heroic stand” does not consist 
of spectacular charges or mass encoun- 
ters. There is only the occasional skir- 
mish. Bullets are used charily by both 
Germans and Americans—although we 
are frequently reminded that it takes 
just one bullet to kill a man. Yet cer- 
tainly there is heroism here. 

Perhaps it is most evident in the wise- 
cracks and hard-bitten humor that punc- 
tuate every scene. This humor is not 
inspired by a desire to be funny. It is 
rather a desperate effort of men who are 
too close to death and seek to maintain 
their balance. They can either give in to 
their fears-walk out or crack up—or 
they can hold off the terror in their 
hearts by a dogged jesting at things that 
are far from laughing matters. Their 
salty, irreverent humor is a mirror of 
their courage, a symbol of their deter- 
mination to face the unfaceable. 

Battleground should remind many 
people who talk too glibly about World 
War III that war is never nice, clean 
sport and is always the least desirable 
method of settling international disputes. 
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Logic 
“Is it true that it’s s bad luck for a black 
cat to follow you?” 
“Depends whether you’re a man or a 


mouse.” 
Classmate 





d annual 
competition 


IVORY SOAP SCULPTURE | 


@ For the past two decades, soap 
has become increasingly popular as 
creative urge, the National 
Sculpture Committee announces its 
23d annual competition for 
sculptures in Ivory Soap. 


®@ Cash awards will be made in three 
classes—Junior (for those under 14 
years of age); Senior (14-18 years); 
Advanced (18 years or over—only 
non-professionals eligible.) 


@ Enter this interesting competition, 
which closes April 15, 1950. Write for 
combination entry blank and _instruc- 
tion folder to National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee, Dept. B, 160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


$3775 in cash prizes 


You, too, may have 


softer, clearer skin 
IN JUST 7 DAYS 


Lather-massage twice 

daily with Cuticura Soap 
(more often if skin is 

very oily), then at bed- 

time apply Cuticura 
Ointment to_help clear 

up externally caused 
pimples, ease out black- 

lees 4s. Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
j ment are fragrant, scientifically 
medicated. Buy Cuticura today! 


CCuTICURA 
how to realize your art 


~~ — 
YOUR TALENT 
j 
dreams. Send $2 now to 
ART ADVISER Box 672 Nashville, Tenn. 
Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn 40° commission 


For real success you need 
sound professional advice. 
let me help you to find 


and Free 


Memory Book with each order. Write | 


today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


mur Set ‘ mates the best line 

| "GRADUATION WAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowe offered. We pay 
B itletina 

ke wild 


wr cards FE 
te CRAFT CARD. ‘SPECIALTIES 
235 N. Pittsburgh 30. Pa 


Y 
ilurry Wr 


a -sculptural medium. To foster this | 
Soap | 


small | 


Say What /. 


. +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Your October 5 “Key” issue rates an 
“A.” “What's the Good Word?,” the 
article on world “isms,” and the “Who's 
Who” features certainly helped to make 
current news more understandable and 


| will provide excellent background for 


+ discussion 


| Warren Jr. H.S., 


MAY BRING MONEY! 


‘Box j 


|} money, 





topics. Keep up the good 
work! 

Edith Johnson 

West Newton, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 

Our English class is studying movie 
reviews. I want you to know that I 
have found your “Following the Films” 
column an excellent guide to movies. It 


| gives my whole family an idea of which 


films are worth and which 
should be avoided. 
John Clauson 


Rockford (Ill.) H.S. 


seeing 


Dear Editer: 

Every time my school has a paper 
drive or some other project for raising 
we have a movie. The movies 
are usually so old that the film is al- 
ways breaking or else it’s impossible to 
understand what the characters say. I 
would like to know how we can get 
better movies. 

Ted Goulding 
Lynwood (Calif.) H.S. 


If these films are rented from a film 
library, the student or faculty 
in charge of booking the films should 
complain to the rental library and de- 
mand better prints. If this doesn’t pro- 
duce results, it would be advisable to 
find a new rental source. In California, 
there are a number of organizations 
which rent 16 mm. entertainment films. 
You may have to pay a little more for 
better films, but you should be able to 
make up the difference in rental cost 
through student support for 
film programs. 

As to the difficulty of hearing what 
the characters say, this may not be the 
fault of the film sound track. Have 


member 


greater 


7 You Please! 


someone check your projector—sound 
head, wiring, loudspeaker, exciter 
lamp—to be sure they are in good con- 
dition. Your projector should be 
cleaned regularly. Dirt can really 
“mess up” a sound track.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

Your stamps column, “Canal Zone Is- 
sue” (Sept. 28), said: “Teddy Roose- 
velt . . . was the first U.S. President 
to travel overseas while in office.” 

In my history class I had learned that 
Woodrow Wilson was the first Presi- 
dent to go abroad. His unprecedented 
leaving the country in 1919 is supposed 
to have caused dispute throughout the 
world. Are my textbooks and teachers 
wrong? 

Evelyn Maringer 
San Diego (Calif.) H.S. 


Teddy Roosevelt’s jaunt to the Canal 
Zone definitely preceded Woodrow 
Wilson’s trip to Europe, Evelyn. Per- 
haps your history book spotlights Wil- 
son’s trip because his was the first such 
trip to a foreign country to confer with 
leaders of other nations. The Canal 
Zone has been a U.S. Territory since 
1904.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 
When I started high school this year, 
I found that all members of my social 
studies class were expected to subscribe 
to your magazine. Although I didn’t 
want to subscribe, I now find myself 
reading your articles for pleasure, rather 
than because they are assigned. 
Dolores Hashem 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) H.S. 


Answers to last week's crossword puzzle 
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You Can’t Win 

A married couple were having a vio- 
lent argument, and the husband was 
the first to get tired of the whole thing. 

“Darling,” he said, “I’ve been think- 
ing this whole situation ove, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that I agree 
with you.” 

“That won't do you any good,” shot 
back his wife. “I’ve changed my mind.” 


Coronet 


Caught 

The day before a big college game, 
a bombshell burst on the coach. The 
dean announced that the star player 
had been disqualified. The coach hur- 
ried to the dean to ask why. 

“He was caught cheating yesterday,” 
the dean said. : 

“I don’t believe my player would 
cheat,” blustered the coach. “What evi- 
dence do you have?” 

“Your star athlete sat right across 
from our star student,” the dean said. 
“When their examination papers were 
compared, it was found that the an- 
swers to the first nine questions were 
identical.’ 

“But, that doesn’t prove a thing,” the 
coach protested. “Maybe the player 
crammed.” 

“I can answer that best,” said the 
dean, “by the manner in which the two 
students answered the last question. 
The star student wrote, ‘I don’t know.’ 
The player wrote, ‘I don’t know, 


either.’” 
Business Education Week 


Make Up Your Mind, Diz 


Band leader Dizzy Gillespie, who 
popularized bop music, attempted to 
define it recently. “It’s four beats to a 
bar,” Diz said, “but it can be six or 
eight or any number. Bop is style. Bop 


is—well—I don’t know.” 
Quick 


You Said It! 


Teacher: “What was the most won- 
derful accomplishment of the Romans?” 
Pookie: “Learning Latin.” 


Canadian High News 


Ready to Take on the Boss 


Salesman: “I've been trying to see 
you all week. When may I make an ap- 
pointment?” 

Executive: “Make a date with my 
secretary.” 

Salesman: “I did, and we had a swell 
time, but now I want to see you.” 


The Perfect Squelch 


The late Al Smith developed a knack 
of silencing even the most obnoxious 
hecklers with the fewest possible 
words. He did it so easily and pleas- 
antly that only those around the 
stunned victims realized how hard they 
were hit. 

At one large and important political 
gathering, however, the Happy War- 
rior chose to ignore a particularly loud 
and cantankerous heckler. Finally, the 
fellow took advantage of a pause be- 
tween sentences to yell, “Go ahead, Al; 
tell “em all you know! It won't take 
long!” 

Smiling amiably at the man, Smith 
replied, “I'll tell them all we both know. 
It won't take any longer,” 

Donald Burrows in The Sat. Eve. Post 


. 
Nickname 
I call my girl 100%. 
The reason you can bet 
Is not because she’s so complete— 


But so darned hard to get! 
Canadian High News 


Trapped! 

Robert Benchley: “It took me 15 
years to discover I had no talent for 
writing, but I couldn’t give it up be- 
cause by that time I was too famous.” 
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Tough Assignment 


At a bookstore in Beverly Hills, Pro- 
ducer Nunnally Johnson was seen buy- 
ing a copy of Wellman’s famous treatise, 
The Art of Cross-Examination. “What 
on earth are you doing with that book?” 
a friend asked. 

“At dinner tonight,” explained John- 
son, “I want to ask my children a few 
questions!” 


Simile 
Judy Graves: “Being 15 is like being 
the hole in the doughnut. You're 
hemmed in on all sides.” 


CBS’ Junior Miss 


Now You’re Gushing 


“Do you really love her?” 
“Do I love her? Why I worship the 
ground her father struck oil on.” 
Metall Spirit 


Strictly for the Tourist Trade 


The passenger leaned out of the Lon- 
don taxi window. 

“What on earth are you doing?” he 
shouted to the driver. “I asked you to 
drive me from Victoria to Leicester 
Square, and this is the fourth time we've 
passed St. Paul's.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” replied the driver. “I 


thought you were an American.” 
Classmate 








CASH AWARDS 


for your pencil drawings! 


R 
¢ YOU 
st auctor! 


art This may be a great opportunity 
for you to further your art career. 
So plan now to enter your pencil 
drawings in the 23rd Annual Venus-Scholastic Art 
Awards. This is the biggest and finest art exhibit 
and awards project in America today. Don’t wait. 


SEND FOR 
HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 


Start to work now on your pencil drawings. 


VENUS Drawing Pencils are winners, too! 


Use the drawing pencils professionals 
prefer—VENUS-—to help you win a 
cash award. These famous drawing 
pencils are accurately graded in 17 
degrees—for perfect rendering. 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


“Sketching with Venue” 
has 24 pages of valuable, 
illustrated instruction om 
the art of pencil sketch- 
ing. Useful to experts and 
amateurs. Venus Drawing 
Pencil included--F REE, 
Address Dept $1149, 
Awerican Lead Pencil 


Co., Hoboken, N. J 


Amenican Leap Pence, Company, Hopousn, N. J. 
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LECT Ra OM San 


The Chinese Porcelain 


that grew into 


a modern kitchen 


masterpiece 


It seems like just another day in the sleepy little 
village of Liu-Uien in the year 1000, during China’s 
great Sung dynasty. 


The younger Chang, artist in pottery, takes a pitcher 
from his firing oven—and it is a rare and exquisite 
thing of beauty. 


It has a misty, bluish grey glaze—and is one of the 
first pieces lo gain renown centuries later as ‘‘celadon.”’ 


For Chang has discovered how to finish off his pottery 
with glazes made out of minerals from crystalline 
rocks—and has presented the world with one of the 
earliest pieces of fine porcelain. 


* * * 


Down through the centuries since then, man has 
kept working on porcelain—not only on museum 
pieces but also on more useful things. 


In time it became tougher, longer-lasting, and was 
used to protect kitchen utensils. 


So over 25 years ago General Motors began to see 
that porcelain would make an ideal finish for house- 
hold refrigerators. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


CHEVROLET+ PONTIAC+ OLDSMOBILE+ BUICK + CADILLAC 
e@ BODY BY FISHER FRIGIDAIRE +« GMC TRUCK & COACH 


3M DIESELeDELS * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE-+-AC SPARK PLUGS 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE.” 


And since GM has always sought to build extra 
value into all its products, engineers in GM’s 
Frigidaire Division were assigned to the problem. 


Their solution was a scientific, mass-production 
version of the way the younger Chang applied 
porcelain centuries ago on priceless pieces of art. 
Today, many Frigidaire appliances—electric re- 
frigerator, electric range, automatic washing ma- 
chine, and more—are beautified and protected by a 


porcelain coat of materials similar to those of Chang. 


It is another example of the fact that you can’t beat 
aGM product for value inside or out. 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday eve 3 over the ABC Netv 





New Tape 


HOPE all of vou are regularly receiv- 
ng the Audio Record, 
published by Audio Devices, Inc., 444 
Madison Ave., N. Y. ¢ 


of discs, tape, and styli 


tree monthly 


manufacturers 
The August- 
September issue contains excellent ad- 
vice on “Choosing a Tape Recorder,” by 
C. J. LeBel, well-known audio engineer 
ind president of the Audio Engineering 
Society. I vouch for Mr. LeBel’s 


understand ng of the needs of schools 


can 


is he took part in a symposium on re- 
cording of which I was chairman last 
December at the Washington convention 
of the Speech Association of America 

Audio Record Car- 
leaf with 
densed descriptions of 18 new tape re 
$4.000 


The same issue of 


ries an extra inserted con- 


corders, from “professional” 
$149.50 


next 


machines to one costing only 
Others 


issue of 


will be described in the 

Audio Record. Use the Free 
Materials coupon on page 22-T to get 
our name on the mailing list 

lL urge vou to read Mr. LeBel’s article 
Please note that he doubts the adequac \ 
for most educational applications of the 
machines with uniform frequency re- 
sponse to only 5,000 evcles per second 
And let me call attention to the 
paragraph on distortion, where he makes 


your 


use of an engineer’s turn of speech in 
pointing out that distortion causes listen- 
ing fatigue, which increases the number 


f “squirms per student per minute.” 
That applies equally to sound-film, ra- 
dio, and television 

We will divide the Audio Record list 
ind those under $1,000. 


Higher priced machines are suitable for 


mto those above 


use in broadcasting, television, motion 

and commercial recording stu 
First, let’s look at 
average school po ketbooks 


picture 


dios those nearet 


You 


have written about 


will 
recognize many we 


previously, 


Recorders 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 
Brooklyn College 


Under $1,000 (desk or portable) 


Amplifier Corp. of America 
rious models from $285 up, many acces- 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 396- 
S98 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y 

Audio Industries Ultratone model PT-9, 
$189.50; Audio Industries, Michigan City, 
Ind 

Bell Recordotone 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 
Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 

Crestwood  Magnetape 


Iwin-Trax, va- 


sores 


model RT-5OR, $189.50; 
1183 Essex 
CP-200 
218 


model 
$189.50; Crestwood Recorder Corp 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, II. 

Magnecord model PT6-14, $499.50: 

360 N. Michigan Ave 


Mag- 

necord, Inc Chi- 
igo | Ill 

Masco Sound Reel model R-3, $218.50; 
iodel 375, $189.50; Mark Simpson Mtg 
Co., Inc 32-28 49th St., Island 

N. Y 

Astra-Sonic model T549 

611 W. Division St 


Long 
City 3 

Pentron $179.50; 

Pentron Corp Chi- 
igo 10, Tl. 

Presto portable model PT-900, $695; Presto 
Corp., P. O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J 

Soundmirror model BK-411, $199.50; Brush 
Development Co 3405 Perkins Ave 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

7 ipetone portable 
Mig Sales 
Program Service 
York 19, N. Y 

Webster Ekotape portable 
Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis 

Wilcox-Gay portable tape ind disc 
lio, $187.50: Wilcox-Gay 

Mich 


model, $229 
office Broadcasting 


1650 Broadway. New 


| ipetone 
Corp 


nodel, $395; 


Recor- 
Corp., 4 har- 


lotte 


Over $1,000 


console model 300C, $1,573.75 

Electric Corp Howard Ave. at 

San Carlos, Calif 

Audiograph model PR-1200, 
$1,145 1434 El ¢ 
Real 


Ampex 
Ampex 
Laurel 
portabk 
Audiograph Co 
San Carlos, Calif 


imino 


13-T 


New faces in the tape recorder 
field. Top, left to right: Mag- 
necord, Audiograph, Audio In- 
dustries, Rangertone, Ampex 
Electric, Pentron. Center, |. to 
r.: Crestwood, Brush, Presto, 
Ritchie, Webster Electric. Bot- 
tom, I. to r.: Amplifier, Wilcox- 
Gay, Bell Sound, Mark Simp- 
son, and Fairchild. 


Radio Corporation 
of America 


Tapetone 


$2,750; Fairchild 
Recording Equipment Corp., 154th St 
ind 7th Ave., Whitestone, N. Y. 

Presto console model SR-950, $1,895; see 
iddre ss above. 

RCA portable model RT-3A, $1,250; Radio 

RCA Victor Div., 


Fairchild console model 


Corp. of America, 
Camden 2, N. J 
Rangertone $2,500; Ran- 


Newark 4 


portable model, 
3 Winthrop St 


gertone, Inc., 7 


N. J 


We have some information from the 
manufacturers of several other machines. 

The DuKane tape recorder ($189.50, 
Operadio Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill.) is 
a two-channel model—vou can get a full 
hour on the regular half-hour reel. The 
manufacturer points out that it is simple 
having only three controls. It 
has 50 to 8,000-cycle response, 80-sec- 
ond rewind time, and weighs only 26 lb. 


to operate, 


including microphone and tape. 

The Revere ($159.50, Revere Camera 
Co., Chicago 16, Ill.) has fast forward 
speed for quick location of a wanted 
and has a time-and 

Loudspeaker, 5x7 


spot on the tape 
footage indicator. 
oval 

The Ejicor President 
Eicor, Inc., 1501 W Chi 
Ill.) an improve 
ment on the earlier Eicor model. 


model LOOOA 
Congress St 
cago 7 is said to be 

Three other manufacturers of tape re- 
corders are: Arcturus Engineering Corp 
1755 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26 
Calit.; Stancil Hoffman Co., 1060 No 
Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif 
Pelco Industries, 629 2nd Ave. 


York, N. Y. No details yet on these 


and 


New 











“Opportunity 
knocked 


.-.and | 
answered” 








nm my newly chosen feld of life 

insurance selling | have found an ideal 

occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

“My income has in- 

creased tremendous- 

ly, and is limited only 

by my own efforts. 

Best of all, I have the 

personal satisfaction 

of filling a real need 

in my community.” 

Mr. Funk had been a high school 

teacher and coach for / 

the war 

he decided to look for an opportunity 

that 


earnings 


veaTs prior to 


Returning from Navy service, 


would enable him to increase his 
and offer his 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
tunity as a Mutual Life Field Under- 
writer 

Are you a 
that 


experience 


man iOoKing lor a ireer 
makes full use of your ability and 
. one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. We invite you to 
send for our free booklet which will help 
predetermine your aptitude. If you qual- 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
After 
the Mutual Lifetime Compensa 


designed to help you get started 
that 
tion Plan provides liberal commission 
and a comfortable retirement incom 
Our free booklet has been the star 
a man’s success stot 


The coupon below is 


THE MUTUAL LIFE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N.Y 


FOR FREE BOOKLET—‘‘THE CAREER FOR ME?’'— 
ADDKESS DEPT. 16 


Name 


Home Address. 











Sound Advice 
By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


WO points in our September column 

discussing classroom radio receivers 
led to misunderstanding 

The 
cele! 
tomed to 
with greater merit, mav hav 
zled to read that the Freed-Eisemann 
sensitivity 12 


first concerns the figures on re- 


sensitivitv. Some readers, accus 


associating higher numbers 


e bee n puz 


Educator” microvolts 
is more sensitive than the Westinghous« 
“248° The 


‘9Q= 
») mm 


sensitivity 35 microvolts 
19 


rete 


microvolts” and 


quantities 
to the minimum signal 


crovolts” 
strength required by these receivers for 
adequ ite reception. Hence the “Educa 
tor,” which responds to signals as weak 
as 12 microvolts, is more sensitive 
Another point: The “248,” although 
it is said by the manufacturer to be 
“licensed under Armstrong patents.” does 
not 
understood to be 
‘the Armstrong FM svstem.” This is the 
Foster-Seeley discriminator.” The “248 
the known as a 


ratio detector. 


include a certain circuit generally 


an essential part of 


instead, circuit 


ses 


Automatic Sound Stripfilm 
Manufacturing Co St 
Charles, Hl., makers of Explainette pro 
ind the Dukane tape recorder 
have two types of automatic sound slide 
film projectors. The Explainette Model 
14A90 Model No. 14495 for 
widiences) automatically advances t 
stripfilm when it is actuated by special 


Ope radio 


jectors 


larger 
} 


inaudible signals recorded on the record 
Pushbutton film advance is provided fo 
ith recordings which have the 
farmiuar “bonk” or other audible signals 

Another Explainette Automatic 
150, uses a signal spot on the film out 
of the film 


veare d 


tise 
type 


side the picture area. A loop 
»t 


goes around a sprocke directly 


Kodak Hobbyist, one of two new Eastman 
enlargers. Will also make 2 x 2 slides 


to the turntable motor 
When a signal spot passes between an 
exciter lamp and cell 


the film in the projector advances one 


phonograph 
a photoele ctric 


frame. Thus pictures can be changed in 
the middle of a word, or during a sound 
effect on * The inter 
val between pictures can be as short as 


2% seconds, which makes possible semi 


i musical “bridge.” 


series of frames 
different 


an object or different sections 


animation, such as a 


showing a man_ pointing at 
parts of 
of a chart or diagram. Signal spots can 
be placed on any stripfilm, old or new 


with Explainette’s synchronizing punch 


Flexible Enlarger-camera 


October sees the new Kodak Fluorite 
ind the Fluorolite camera com 


wailable 


€ nlarge T 


bination Eastman savs— the 


new enlarger is six times as efficient as 
times as 
watt for 
Accessories adapt it for use as a 
making 2x2 


25x54. negatives or 6.5 x 9 cm negatives 


the condenser type, and 35 


efficient as the diffusion type, 
watt 
slides 


camera tor color 





Our Daily Food 


Concluded from page 8-1 


For high school girls, Good Cooks 
Good Eating gives eight pages of reci 
A Tampa, Flo 


wrote 


pes and menu patterns 
school teacher 


Attractive, good psve ho 


ida, junior high 
this comment 
logic al appro h ittention-getter. En 
ticing recipes, casy to prepare at home 
school lab.’ 

Eat and Slim x0 
deals, of with the 


through diet. Its caloric 


or in the 


Grou paces 


t 
control of 
table 


scientifically 


course 
weight 
be en 


and menus have 


checked 

Although prepared by the Ameri 
can Institute of Baking, the major em- 
phasis of this “portfolio” has not been 


on bread or wheat-flour products 


15 vear-old 


“Bread in the Diet of a 

Boy an Si x 11” shows t 
contributions of food, includ 

the diet 


“Information on 


sheet 
dietary 


} 


bread, in of an adolescent boy 


Bread En 
folder, presents 
the 
question-and-an 
folder, “En- 


informa- 


ind Flour 
richment,” i osmall 


pertinent facts about enrichment 
program in concist 
swer stvl \ four-page 
iched B id GIN 


es scientific 
qualities of enriched 
the 
enriched 


thon bo mitritive 


bread, and a series of tables on 
percentage contributions of 
bread to the diet. 

\ film, Food of the 
21-T), will supplement 
these posters, pamphlets, and leaflets 

The American Institute of Baking 
prepared these health and nutrition ma- 
terials to do a teaching job; they are 
vours for the asking. 


World 
and amplify 


(see p- 





FOR REFERENCE........ 


Victor Book of 
CONCERTOS 


on ; ac by 


. ABRAHAM 
Music Appreciation { le 

for Teachers and Students | 
in High Schools and Colleges } Aen alae ee ed 


matter in each work. Over 500 musical illustrations 
450 pages. List Price $3.95* 





New and Revised 


What We Hear The Victor Book of 
Form in Music See Dilesste SYMPHONIES 
for the Listener 

by by 
by ANNE SHAW CHARLES 
HOWARD A. FAULKNER O’CONNELL 
MURPHY 


Detailed information A handbook on in- 


strumental and vocal 
music, national music of the principal 


on the basic principles 
of form in the design 
of musical compositions. Included is a 
Glossary of Terms, Music to Play, Books 
to Read, List of RCA Victor Records dis- 


cussed in text. 225 pages. List Price $2.00* 


countries of the world, various instruments An indispensable reference book on the 
of the orchestra, development of the opera technical and musical significance of 135 
and oratorio. Analyses of great musical outstanding symphonic works. 556 pages. 
compositions. 704 pages. List Price $2.50* List Price $3.95* 





The Victor Book of The Use of RCA Victor Music and Romance 
OPERAS Records in the High School by 


bal H ERT 

Choral Training Program _— 

Eleventh Edition KINSCELLA 
Revised and : by 
Edited by — \ GEORGE 


Louis | HOWERTON 
BIANCOLLI and 
~ ROBERT BAGAR 


Covers all phases of music—vocal and in- 


, strumental; folk and art: nationality; form 
Exciting stories and histories of I11 great 2 <7 
\ j { } and pattern; classic and modern. 572 
peras Standard textbo ! te. . 1 } ritative . » f +e Py ® n 
opera inda extbook for teachers An authoritative aid for teachers of Glee pages List Price $2.25* 
ind students completely revised and brought Clubs 


up to date. 596 pages List Price $3.50* 





,» Choruses and Choirs. 58 pages 


List Price 25 cents* *Prices do not apply outside the continental U.S.A. 





ORDER BOOKS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR RECORD DEALER 


WRITE or MAIL COUPON for FOLDER DESCRIBING kducational Services (Dept. 83K 
RCA VICTOR MUSIC APPRECIATION BOOKS Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES Plcuse send me FREE Gelder decsibice BCA Vues Mes 


Appreciation Books 


RCA VICTO Reb i 


Address 
DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. City 





Films for 


iow do vou use in the way of 
films or filmstrips when the various 
holidays roll around? The question of 
what to do about holidavs is with us 
annually. Especially the films for Christ- 
mas—these are always in such great de- 
mand that requests should be in by early 
November at least 

Here are have found for 
the holidays ot the 
If you have used others successfully 


materials we 
major school vear. 
tell 
us, so your ideas may be passed along 
For company addresses see Oct. 12 
Scholastic Teacher 


rhanksgiving 

We've been unable 
gle 
use 
higl 


to unearth a sin- 
good motion picture appropriate for 
at Thanksgiving time with senior 
h groups. Have you found any? 
There i few filmstrips: Colony of 
Massachusetts (2 
riculum 


ure 
3 frames, color, Cur 
Films) 
Pilgrim 


Inc. ) 


historical material 


Fathers 


more 


mainly 30 frames, 
Stillfilm, historical back- 
ground; The Story of Thanksgit ing ( 33 
Society for Visual Educa- 
, explaining the holiday’s origin 


frames, color 


tion 


Holidays 


By VERA M. FALCONER 
Christmas 
We've tried to select films that show 
Christmas as more than gift-giving and 
but leaving the Nativity to 
the churches. Two are in great demand 
A Christmas Carol (37 min., 
Film Custodians, M-G-M mn 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol; Scrooge 
85 Brandon Films, British 
also Dickens. 
of Christmas (12% min., color 
Square Deal Pictwes Corp 
unusual. It urges carrying the Christmas 
spirit into the rest of the vear. Early 
One Morning (10 min., Scandia Films 
shows Christmas activities 


gift-getting 


Teaching 
based 
min., pro- 
duction), 

irae k 
OI b& \\ 


IS 


in Sweden. 
[wo filmstrips may be used: Christ 
28 frames, Informative Classroom 
Picture Publishers), drawings 


mas 
showing 
customs in manv different 
lands; Gift of St. Nicholas 26 trames 
color, Curriculum Films), folk tales of 
New Amsterdam Dutch. 


Christmas 


Washington's Birthday 


An excellent film to show 


ton’s role 


Washing 
in drafting our Constitution is 


Servant of the People (21 min., Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, M-G-M). 

An interesting approach to a Wash 
ington program is George Washington's 
Virginia (40 min., loan, Virginia Con 
servation 19, 
Va. 

Stillfilm 
George Washington. 


Commission, Richmond 


has a 28-frame biography 


Lincoln's Birthday 


The Perfect Tribute (19 min., Teach 
ing Film Custodians, M-G-M) has won 
fame. It dramatizes Lincoln's 
spirit and his attitude toward the South 
Good for Memorial Day, too 
Teaching Film Custodians also has 

Warner Brothers’ the 
House (21 min., color) 


lasting 


the 
White 


Lincoln in 
Easter 


Secular films for this holiday 
the 


are 


are non 


existent. However, following two 


religious pictures non-denomina 
tional, he Ip revive the true meaning of 
Easter: One More 13 
min., color or b&w 
dramatizes Emma 
Master ls Coming 


bv serving others 


Commandment 
Cathedral 


Lent’s 


Films 
The 
how Christ is served 
The First Easter (35 
min., Religious Film tells 
the storv of E in the 


first three Gospels 


poem 


Associatic ) 


ister as it is told 





AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


444 Madison Ave., N.Y, 22, N.Y, 


A complete line of paper base 
MAGNETIC RECORDING 
TAPE designed to give matched 
performance in any tape re- 


corder. 


Available or black 


oxide coating. Write for free 200- 


with red 


foot sample reel of each type. 





English Council Preview 
Conelu 7-T) 


ded from pace 


Anne High School 
garet Brvant, Brooklyn Colle 
\t Saturday | 
Hood chairman if 


vill pre 


Seattl 


t ind Ml ul 
ve. 
the luncheon Leon 
rE l idio 
the best 
Tatnall 
lems of the 
Another 
1 later. 


XC 


awards to 


com 
mities sent 

ind Edward 
Canby will speak on “Pro 
Sp ken Words on Records 


Wo} 


radio pl vrams 


Peake Wil LHPLOULTLCS 


Book News 
Dru 


Spe are 


to Shake 
Walte: 
Its ce 


I he itre in 


re id 
by C. 
iin 


Globe 


best we have seen 


your students 
and the Players 
Hodges Coward-Nic€ 
tailed sketch of the 


terior is one of the 


To our desk come 
reader l 
Book Co 
Earth, edited by 
]. Hale Voc 
City 2 

booklet 
Witty 


Ips tor the 


two he | 


poor 
Globe 


A good simplified 
edition of The Good 
Jay E. Greene Sarah 

High School, New York 
Science Research Associ 
Streamline Your Reading 


Northwestern Univ. 


ites 


by Paul 


One ot 
ot 
reading gracle level informs me that his 
students like the Cebco adapted ver 
sions of Oliver Twist and Jane Eyre. To 
them, Oliver Twist is a good gangster 


story. 


has 
below 


our teachers who two 


1 
classes students three vears 
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ol Neighbors | Melp for you-to help your 


- 
SHIVERING teacher stands before | Sludents read between the lines 


£& her chilled, ragged pupils making 


the alphabet by sign language. How ETWEEN the lines of every text book, whether history, the social 
else can he teach in a school without studies, or literature, there’s excitement and adventure. Text books 
blackboards, chalk, pencils, or paper? can only hint at and barely outline the drama, the intense struggles of 
This is a frontier school—the Greek men and women who made history as they built their towns and cities 
fh ucttian -cincariles aihacnel oF pabels and laid the basic foundations of our economic and social life. The 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books will help you supplement these 


You and your students can reach out i aug . : 
; bare outlines and arouse the students’ intense interest in your courses. 


t helping hand to this school. You can 


idopt it; care for it. You can do it 


at ok che Soca tie Kien deed The Southern ‘Region 


thon . : ODAY social studies cover both the 
This is what vou can do ‘ ‘ T old and the new South. Cecile Hulse 

“ 1 - Maischat cells in SUWANNEE RIVER not 

Sponsor a I uropean  scho I, $150; only of that strange green land of swamps 
one child. $96: a hool im a poo rural y ind reptiles seldom penetrated, but of the 
widely t S “eee people who still celebrate their festivals 
eer. : ucording to the old customs “‘gre’-gre 
babv. SLO gran paw brought over from England, 
\ hat can vour git } i , customs dating within family memory to 1542. Volume II of 

, THE TENNESSEE portrays the new day of industrial expan- 
Everett Case vile ! sion Which has grown up since the conquering of Muscle Shoals 
sitv’s president, tell vou From LOWER MISSISSIPPI comes the story of Luke Whitley, 


} 


“CD | the tenant tarmer whose government helped make his dream 
For more than four vears my chi 


come true—and today he works his gun 80 acres 
dren and myself have been sponsoring IR WALTER SCOTT'S influence extended all che way to 
a little French school at Arreux in the Arkansas in the days of chivalry. And chivalry meant pistols 
at dawn—as in the case of a famous Supreme Court Justice, it 
) ' . 
Ardennes F-S 142 We have sen was only a dispute over the poor arithmetic of a high-born lady's 
in addition to the regular $150) pei score tor whist 
} ] ~ ~ . 
vear, gifts of clothing, school supplies Gj renee afi 
; ; ivers of ~America 
candy, and food. We have correspond 
with the schoolmaster regularh nal | ye region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OI [~ 
“ hild ae ' | ee AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 4 .' “y, 
re Children on both sides have wri volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and ‘ ’ \ 


: andoal 
many letters s now edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The story of L PL Ul 


| each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
This summer when ! i - 
: torian who has known and loved intimately the river about —— 

France we mace to special ti ; which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, iS v- 

] ] t reco i I tail the pattern 3 J > : j Te wae 
the school and the children in whom records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the . the CLUES 

; way im which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- @ “ 
er + a 

we had become nterested. It als titully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 


a dav neither I rt children will 5 x 814”. There are ten volumes dealing with the Southern 
f P \\ ted 1 region: The Arkansas, Everglades, Kentucky, Lower Mississippi, 

ve yg \ oO} \ ; 

ever fOr ‘ BFCCseS , Shenandoah, Tennessee (Vols. 1, 1), James, St. Johns, Suwannee 


” ; sh 
2 $9¢7 
speec hes of welcome trom the mayor SL these volumes as supplementary reading for your tk Tenn : 
ind the schoolmaster and were covered U courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
. st ts may learn not only what breed of men and women 
vith bor quets ot Howers by the chil America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
dren. We we nw ti e what ow vital life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books 
. ’ Hicre is the South's past, present and future—history com- 
vilts had done na » re lize how suc pounded with tolklore, poetry and fiction 


cesstully the Federation has handled 1. THE ARKANSAS, by Clyde Brion Davis. Illus. by Donald 
$ 


them. We were especially impressed by McKay 3.50 * — 
" 2. THE EVERGLADES, by Marjory Stoneman Douglas. Illus. by 
R $3.50 


the continuing need of the children and vary oat 4 


the school 3. THE KENTUCKY, a ee D. Clark. Illus. by John A = vd THE ST JOM 


For information on how vou or vou cus 
Paces prcieaies Rice : 4. LOWER MISSISSIPPI, by Hodding Carter. Illus. by John 
schoo can friend needy children McCrady $3.50 
vrite to Save the Children Federation. 5. THE SHENANDOAH, by Julia Davis. Illus. by Frederic 
Taubes $3.50 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 6. THE TENNESSEE: The Old River—Frontier to Secession, by 
ionald Davidson. Illus. by Theresa Sherrer Davidson $3.00 
7. THE TENNESSEE: Civil War to TVA, by Donald Davidson 
Illus. by Theresa Sherrer Davidson $3.50 
8. THE JAMES, by Blair Niles (Enlarged Edition Illus. by 
Edward Shenton $3.00 
9. THE ST. JOHNS, by Branch Cabell and A. J. Hanna. tilus 
$3.00 


by Doris Lee 
10. SUWANNEE RIVER, by Cecile Hulse Matschat. Illus. by 
Alexander Key $3.00 


f ff s 
2 TS a GE Me ek ee ee ca ST EN TS we me re ome ee 


SPECIAL Murray Hill Books, Inc., Room $-3 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
OFFER TO 


TEACHERS 


A free desk copy of any book 
in the Southern regional group 
will be sent to any teacher who 
orders the complete set of the 
above ten volumes of the 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series 
tor classroom use at special 
school discount of 25 per cent 
—plus a complete list of the 
entire RIVERS OF AMERICA 
School children wearing clothing from series broken down by regions 


: : Mail coupon tod 
America greeted Mrs. Case in Arreux, | ™#!! coupon today 


Please send me complete set(s) (ten vols.) of the 
Southern regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, (or 
each of 123456789 10) at 25% discount 


Send me book # as my FREE desk copy, to which 
I am entitled with order for complete ten volume set. 


—check enclosed ——Official Board Order 
POSITION 


DDRESS 


SWS ee SS eers 


ZONE 
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VISIT EUROPE 
WITH A PURPOSE 


F 


EDUCATIONAL 


a 


Planned for Cultural 


u“ 


TOURS 


Values 





Let some of our 1949 tour 


members 


tell you what their summer meant 


to them. 


Art Appreciation Tour 
amazed at what 
food, transportat 
in cor rison t 
of the trip 
Music Appreciation. 
tremely gratifyir 
me 

nount of tt 
for the efficier 
paved our way 
History of Art. °" 
wonderful as I ev 

got more ent} 
learning than in 
f college 
Classical Backgrounds. ‘'I 


praise for the 


The 


somett 
will 1 
the « 
S$ trip 


-al 


irean 
and 


asm 


me or 


I wa 


instructive ar 
ng tt to be f 


V 


even 


leadersh wl 


he trip Was every 
ed it ¢ 


appetite 


two 


ave the hi 


ch de 


constantly 


strated a combination of scholarly attain- 


ment, good judgment and fr 
Backgrounds of En 

erature We feel 

hat we hoped for 

been sorry for a 


Flying Seminar 


mmeast 
and cultural horizons 
for my classes to n 
Political Science Was a 
due principally to hav 
scientious earnest 

working leade W he 
group please let 
would like to sigr 


eet Ww 


other 
tainly 


For 


endliness 
was 


we we 


plendid tr 


r a 
and 
takes 

»W as 


1950 an enlarged program 


all 
ver 


nt 


I can scarcely wait 


ip 


I cer- 


in- 


cluding Modern European History, 
Classical 


School for 
Athens, et 
Enroll earl: 


Sociology, 
Studies in 
prospectus 


Send 


BUREAU OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Established 1891 


oy 
iO! 


11 BOYD ST., NEWTON, MASS. 


Bureau of University Travel 
1) Boyd St.. Newton, Mass 


Please send prospectus of 1950 Program 


Nome 


Address 








IVE on the French Riviera for about 

4 $1 a day. Sounds fantastic. Jacque- 
line Aviet Scholastic Teacher 
that it is possible. 

Miss Aviet heads the Office of Tour- 
ism Universitaire, 137 Blvd. St. Michel, 
Paris 5. This Office, aided by the Min- 
of Education and the French stu- 


assures 


istry 
dent union, has recently 
large house at Saint Avgult 

lo toster understanding the Pavillon 


ac quired a 


welcomes teachers and students only. 
Minimum visit preferred is a fortnight. 
But if vou have 
stay all winter 
“We Miss Aviet told us, “that 
other nations will add small cottages on 
40 
Aviet 


leaflet soon available 


sabbatical you may 
hope 


our property.” Present 


For 


a desc riptive 


capacity 


guests information, ask Miss 


tor 


Dropped in at a nearby Americar 
Express travel agency to get tacts ind 
figures on travel in Europe next summet 
boat $140 


S. Lines “troop ships 


One way rates begin at 


on | 


sty le 


dormitory 

Passe ngel line middle ( lass aver- 
$200; first $450 
about $200 


But, boat reservations need about a 


ges class Freighters 


are 


vears advance booking to insure pass 
age A check 
companies shows that Holy Year pil 
other tourists making 
Cunard White Star line is 
Mav, June, July 
June, July cabin 
space (that’s including homeward res- 


August 


direct with steamship 


grims and are 


plans nou 
out ot 


alre idy sold 


tourist space and 


ervations in and 


too L 


September 
S. Lines report the same story 
for their tor June 
July. Early spring passage still 
ible. Travel in April, or earlier, if 
sible. You can get passage then and off 
season rates still in effect 
as the French Line 
Line 
Line 
up their summet 
and won't take definite 
December Ist 
$350 tor 


Paris re 


‘troop. ships’ and 
avail- 


pos 


are 
Hol 
Nor- 


how ver have 


Line Ss suc h 


land-American and the 


wegian-American 


not made schedules 


is vet, reserva 
tions until about 
\irline 


Wa to 


fare S averade 


$370 to 


ore 
London 


quire thre 


e to four months’ notice 
Iwo good bets for group travel are 
the air travel plans offered by Trans 
World Airlines Pan 
World Airways. Both companies offer a 
full tree ticket 


parties of ten o1 


and American 


for tour organizers of 
TW A also has 
reduced overseas student fares 

Groups wishing boat passage might 
do well, at this late date, to contact 


group travel organizations 


more 


inside 


ob 


lands 
of the 
middle 


way 


OSLO TOWN HALL, NORWAY 


HEADQUARTERS, COOP. UNION, SWEDEN 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


To see the truly remarkable 
civilized living that the Scandinavian coun 
tries stand for, plan a winter or spring visit, 
when things are at their normal best 

In Denmark, Norway, Sweden, progres 
sive peoples demonstrate new ideas in social 
and economic life on a nationwide scale 
proving grounds for future development! 

Meet the people. See their modern schools, 
workshops and museums. Study modern ar 
chitecture, housing, pro 
grams. the famed cooperative movement 

Scandinavian life is gay and charming 
Hotels vood, food delightful. There’s opera, 
theatre, ballet, splendid winter sport 

See 
cational tours. Let us help plan in detail 


FREE! 


and color booklet 
Address: Box A, 


SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, WN. Y. 


advances in 


social welfare 


vour travel agent for this year's edu- 


New brochure on educational travel 


Scandinavia Invites”. 


UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL 
.-. 1S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 





The EERIE Isle 


By EUPHEMIA FOSDICK 
Washington, D. C. 


Cuba” 
4 them bother go 
vital. Practically 
satellite 
Tourists who demand the 
polish f 
well to by pass the Isle Though In its 
past the Isle of } brief 


gilded career, today this sleepy haunt 


tourists means 


7 MOS1 
Havana 


ing further than the cay 


Few 


none ventures to Cuba's the 


Isle ot Pine Ss 


‘spit and swank living do 


Pines has had al 


in the Caribbean flaunts no luxury. to 
lure the pampered idler 


The Isle 


foreign visitors 


ittracts but three 
the hardy 


the 


type s ot 
the 
inquisitive 
both the 


“men 


scientist 


prison expert ind 


ler 


and 


tramp-tray Inasmuch as 
scientist 
with 


ind 


prison expert are 
they both 
their special studies 
rhe scientist explores the jungles. The 
blue 


ment bus that winds to the vast marble 


missions,” have time 


money for 


prison expert boards a govern- 
prison frowning down from the heights 
Only — the 


icutely limited in 


occasional — tramp-traveler, 


funds and rationed 
bolstered only by his vearning 


beaten tourist track 


in time 
to wander off the 
is privileged to enjov the Isle. For him 
there’s a slice of life worth seeing on 
the boat trip from Batabano, Cuba, to 
the Isle The 
Pinero hauls a poly glot crowd of Euro- 
and Cubans. A 


relaxation, 


Jammed to the gunnels 
few are 
but 
i visit with friends 
the 


pean refugees 
iff for al week 


are bound for 


end of 
many 
ind relatives who re inmates ot 
Isle’s “Big House.” 

Before dawn the boat churns up the 
Isle’s big the port, Nueva 
Gerona. As The Pinero docks, 


those prison scramble out 


river to 
SOOD as 
going to the 

into snorting old taxis for 
| But the tourist 


hts 
to glimpse the 


and bundle 
the trek to the heig 
merely opens one eve 
mountains shooting up toward the stars 
the Hat the familiar 
silhouettes of nodding palms before he 
back until it is light 
enough to investigate. He has two davs 
The 
Sunday evening 
Nueva Gerona, the 
has its dock, a main street, 
other that 


whimper off into lanes. It has a grocers 


trom lands and 


to sleep 


Yvoes 


before Pinero returns to Cuba on 


biggest town on 
the island 


ind two or. three streets 


store fully equipped with the rocking 
Coban 


cates 


chairs so dear to the heart. 


! 
Chere are a few tire ind bars 


ind a real movie house with shows on 
Sunday 

Much of — the 
the 
lrade comes to the port, too, from the 
the country 


side and its few somnambulant villages. 


towns ready cash 


comes trom prison s personne] 


scattered population — of 


All roads lead to the port. The roads 
we of red clay, like bleeding gashes 
cutting through the rank green under- 
growth. Infrequent buses rattling over 
the roads make it possible for the eae 
tourist to see the the Isle 
Sante Fe (17 miles from port) ranks 
second to Nueva Gerona. Sante Fe has 
several springs resort 
hotel. Though a little threadbare, the 
hotel is cool-looking with a long, long 
stable of 


parrot 


I 
interior ot 


mineral and a 


veranda, a riding horses, a 


tre icherous-looking and some 


milling, chattering Cuban guests. The 
food is decidedly Cuban, The price is 
of the no-Americans-expected-level. 

Three elements of the island 
definitely alive—the air, the tearing 
horseback riders, and the river. Though 
flowering chokes the 
roadsides, and tropical fruits in boxes 
labeled “Isles of Pines” are choice prod 
it home, the air of the Isles lacks 
with 


are 


heady jasmine 


uce 
that heaviness associated 
tropical abundance. The air has a lift 
to it. It The horseback 


riders are violently alive. They fly up the 


moist 


feels alive. 
red roads. The sparkling river, dotted 
with boats, is much alive. Some boats 
many 


haul stone, others fruit, and are 


19-T 


But even 
over the riders and river, poised in the 
electric air, the vultures keep eternal 


used for fishing or pleasure. 


vigil to spy out death. 

On Sunday evening, an hour before 
“boat time,” the island galvanizes into 
action. Ancient cars and packed buses 
bring into Nueva Gerona what appears 
the 
the 
throngs of 
The Pinero 


be mailed; 


island's 

dock 
people 
Letters 
cargos 


to be population, Every 
alive with 


toward 


road to comes 
streaming 
and packages must 
stacked. It is the 
island’s social get-together. A week's 
energy is crammed into this important 
hour 

When the tramp-traveler settles down 
on The Pinero for the trip to 
Cuba, he feels repaid for efforts. 
He has glimpsed both the stagnation 
and hope of the eerie, yet beautiful, 
Isle of Pines. 


return 
his 


Are your travel memo- 
ries as vivid as this? 
Write them down. 600 
to 800 words. Include 
photos if available. 
Send to Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher 
$25 for Award stories. 


TRAVEL STORY 





TRAVEL LEADS TO KNOWLEDGE 


FRANCE, home of the creative spirit, is the logical goal of acknowl- 


edged scholars and ambitious students. 


The French universities are a vital supplement to Educationa' ad- 


vantages in America. More and more, because of world conditions, 


Americans find it necessary to add, not only an understanding of a 


civilization built by generations of 


men, but also the need to speak 


the language which has been considered truly international. 
The FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS cover all France, and, with their 


inter-European connections link the 


university cities of the continent. 


For further information, see your travel agent or write: 


FRENCH 


NATIONAL 
RAlLROADs 


—— Lake 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, 


— 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 





5 CHOOL 
Ideals 


An artistic book prepared specially for folks 
in the teaching profession. Clean American 
SCHOOL IDEALS with exquisite art repro 
ductions 


bulletin 


in full natural color, ideal for 


boards, — select poems — thoughts 
—homey philosophies—inspirational articles 


for all teachers 


Teachers and pupils will discover a wealth 
of material and deep enjoyment of inspir 
ing SCHOOL IDEALS 


Full 
for 


of wholesome AMERICAN principles 
projects and assign 
the 


fine arts — ennobling and uplifting thoughts 


use in classroom 


ments — to instill an appreciation for 





the heritage of our history — and a rural 
school note in the modern world 


will read, use and cherish SCHOOL 


IDEALS in the classroom and in your home 


You 
for many years to come 


Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 


IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





DON’T MEMORIZE, pal. One 
good sneeze and you're sunk! 


Waking a Speech... 


isn't such a difficult job when one has been instructed 
in the fundamentals of organizing the material 
This 40-frame black and white filmstrip, ‘How To 
Prepare a Speech,’ covers the subject in graphic 
form and is the first in a set of eight on the subject 
of “The Communication of Ideas and Ideals 

Interest is sustained through use of clever cartoon 
illustrations. Price $3.00 


Versatile 


New 
"Vustractor 
300 


* 


ud 


Tri-Purpose 
Filmstrips © Slides 
New S.V.E. Tri-Purpose 300-watt projector 
quick threading feature—positive film protection 


Easy changeover to. 2”x 2” slides. All elements 
coated. With 5” coated Anastigmat and case $90.00 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET © CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


Never So Well Prepared 


advantages if any 


berg ive the 
of classroom 
affairs? 

We have the 
to that question ever offered. It ippears 
in Better Learning Through Current 
Materials, Stantord University Press ($3 
Authors Lucien Kinnev and Katherine 
Dresden ofter the results of a t e-Vear 
experiment in various 
ducted by California (¢ 
Improvement of Instruction 

What do I think about th 
urrent materials?” asks histor 
Max Miller at | oject’ 


never had students so well prepare 


ittention to current 


now most exact answet 


re 
} 
Classrooms Olle 


, , 
the mincil on 


s close 


, 
the students in these classes where the 


been used regu 


current materials have 
larh 


more of 


The se pupils covered iS mi h or 
the established curriculum as 
only on 


materials. The willingness that develops 


the classes that spe nd time text 


, 
in these pupils to penetrate to the fur- 
thest possible resource for factu il 


than gratitving 


infor 
mation is more the 
teacher.” 

Do other subjects suffer? 

rest batteries sought evidence 


Phe 


“that 


declare the authors 
though pupils in th 


tnswer Was 

experimen 

tal classes devoted ipp! ximatel 

fifth of their time to the study of current 
] 


ichieved at least as w 


materials, they 


rec nized subject outcomes 


lid 


aud 


Ih 
classes that not have sim 
tunities 


Various Scholastic Vagazines 


among the current affairs mat 


Were 
ials used 
in the experimental classes 

Asked later for their preferences 
of th 


1) Pupil demonstrations 


stu- 
following 
2 talks bv 
1) 


films 


dents voted for “more 


> 
specialists (9) current magazines 


oral recitations >) educational 
6) pupil-led discussions 

Flora F 
class the 
Think- 
in May 


ito Sl 


Mrs 


Social studies teacher 
Daugherty 
Watson-Glasner Test 
ing m Se pte mbet1 


her projec 


of Critical 


ind 


gave 


wall 
They improved from a score of 
Her that 
to think more critically” in these wavs 


1) to recognize a controversial issue or 
(9) 


records show pupils le irned 


a problem; to draw inferences trom 


the facts presented 3) to distinguish 
strong 


we ak 
] 


to select important data and arrange 


between and 


(4 


the min orcde rly SEQUENCE 5 


arguments 


to recog- 
nize unstated assumptions im people's 
reasoning; (6) to suspend judgment 
until all the 


ognize the relation of cause 


evidence is in 7) to rec- 
to effect; 
(9) to 
hold in mind a generalization based on 
facts and details rather than the facts 
and details themselves. 

Better Learning Through Current 
Materials offers many helpful leads to 


(8) to draw a logical conclusion 


teachers of various subjects, and to su- 
pervisors. It reports techniques for class 
oom discussions, developing pupil lead 
ership, and administering current mate 

rials. One set of pictures shows how to 
Some 
good ce signer h is worke d on this peren 
nial problem. Here is a book that should 
be in everv high school library 


Aids for Book Week 
November 13-19 
TOULD vou like to receive a free 


V packet of book jackets to pin up 
or hang up fora Book Fair? Or for Book 
Week celebration? Send us your request. 
We will forward colorful jackets of 25 
cent Scholastic Book Service books 

Last vear we offered free uncut copies 
of i book for 
classes in bookbinding and art classes 
for Many re 
sponded Now we have uncut signatures 
f Silas Marner 


Requests filled in order of receipt 


improve bulletin board displays 


use by industrial arts 


illustration proble ms 


The supply is limited 


Each ve 
cil, 62 W 
i fire 
r+ af 


ur the Children’s Book Coun- 
5 St New York 19 

For the 1949 poster (17 x 
and other publicity materials send 


ISSUES 


poster 


30 cents to the Council 





At Last 


A re adable 
how 


teachable picture of 


America makes its living. 


USA 
Measure of a Nation 


by 
THOMAS R. CARSKADON 
and RUDOLF MODLEY 


Based 
CENTURY 
tal study 

Re SOUTCOS, 


on the TWENTIETH 
FUND'S monumen- 
America’s Needs and 


101 pages 81 charts 
“A highly commendable and very 
useful supplementary text for high 
school social studies classes 

There is scarcely a topic or unit in 
American history or problems of 
which is not touched 
upon, at least, in this remarkable 
summary of a scientific study.” 


—Scholastic Teacher 


demox racy 





Special School Edition 
80 cents, less discount 





MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 





























that 


CLICK! 


i ASSEMBLY 
Z PROGRAMS 

fe) NN 
Good entertainment can enlarge cultural 


ATI, 
<x Oy 
Oo 
horizons. Make the best use of your school 


fer 
j ae 
eR 
cv 
assembly hour with outstanding 


LECTURES MUSIC DRAMA 
SCIENCE DEMONSTRATIONS 


More than 800 performers are available 

who have passed the quality tests of the 

IPA (a non-profit association). 

Write to 

INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM ASSOCIATION 

109A Northrop Auditorium, Univ. of Minn 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 








DOUBLE DOOR 
A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


Ha r 


Eng T 


Fif Avenue ‘ 
DOUBLE DOOK force 
n 


sy w I e 
John Mason Brown, Post, New York 


85 cents * Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST e YORK i9 
7623 SUNSET BLVD.. HOLLYWOOD 46 


Price 











BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


‘ Just Off the Press! Just Off the Press! 


THE 4-STAR COLLEGIATE WORD POWER TEST 
ER-BUILDER, A ¢ ow HS 4 of 
s p 


\ r ¢ \ $ 





Send ca Sa ge M r 0 


Markhart Vocabulary Service, Preston, Idaho 








Co 
Write today for Columbia University’s 1950 
Catalogue of 16 mm. Sound Motion Pictures 


: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
$ EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


.* 3 West 117th St., New York 27, N.Y. 


FREE TEACHING MATERIALS 


See Coupon on Page 22-T 


eeecccrcerren) 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


= = 
| Quick! -Easy!-Private! 
If need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
] out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BO OW BY MAIL plan. Noco-signers, no endorsers 
Comy.etely private. School board, merchants, friends net 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of yourown home 
I BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
1 monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 
during summer vacationif your salary stops! Full details 
I mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. B-151K 


210 State Finance Bidg.. Des Moines 9, lowa 


NAME 








1 ADDRESS ~~. 


re aa 
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Visually Yours 


Have you a place in your classroom for 

three five 
Information Services (30 

Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) 


ibout a hundred short shorts on 


minutes? 
Rox ke- 
is just 


the short to 
British 
feller 


re le asing 


movie 


many current topics such as: Launc hing a 
Ship; Sherborne Music School shows 
one-week holiday school for young orches 
Teaching Children Road Sense 
reviews police teaching of traffic satety in 
the 
ide 
for 


your 


the 
tral players 


schools. These brief films can bring new 
is into the classroom and plenty of time 
ind discussion. Let us know 
opinion ot films. A com- 
plete title list will be sent on request. 


follow-up 


such short 


Filmstrips by LIFE 

Have you ever clipped pictures from Life 
and caretully filed them for con 
? If you'll be glad to know 


that Life is now producing color filmstrips 


magazine 
tinued use so 
published and unpub- 
First 
Heritages 


utilizing 
lished 


releases are 


pictures 
from its vast collection. four 
1 he Middl 
of the Maya, Giotto’s Frescoes of the Life 
of Christ, and The Atom. Ask Life Film- 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
for 


Les, 


strips 
N. ¥ 


information. 


New Book on Films 


As a part of the Public Library Inquiry 
Reports, Columbia University Press has just 
published The Information Film, by Gloria 
Waldron of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
in collaboration with Cecile Starr. Miss 
Starr's three-chapter section reports public 
library experience with 16 mm. films inter- 
estingly with eight examples. The remainder 
of the book contains gene ral information on 
the information film valuable to any library 
considering a film program. 


Julien Bryan’s Latest 


Did you like Peiping Family? Then you 
will certainly want to use Sampan Family, 
its companion film and also a Julie n Bryan 
International Film 
of the Ling family 
who live on a tiny Min River sampan 
they live and work 

Another Julien Brvan film is Pacifi 
Island the life of 
Likiep, a typical coral island in 
shall Islands 


production Founda- 


tion This is a story 


how 


new 
ye opk s on 


the Mar- 


picturing 


to Cook a Turkey 


A new 


How 


51-frame color filmstrip on this 
timely topic is now available free to home 
economics teachers from Society for Visual 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, 


tells to the bird. 


Instruction 


Ill. It also how carve 


Don Quixote Lives Again 


One of my own favorite literary charac 
Don Quixote, 
ture length film with Spanish narration and 
English subtitles. Most of the 

tale included 
are sympathetically portrayed, particularly 
Don himself. Now 


16 mm. ver- 
Special Fea- 


ters is now “alive” in a fea 
major events 


in Cervantes are Characters 
Sancho Panza and the 
available to schools in 35 mm 
may be available later 
tures Div., Azteca Films, Inc. 

—VeERA FALCONER 


sion 


CHRISTMAS 
ideals 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for Young and Old Alike 
An outstandingly beautiful book—vibront 
with the sacred religious spirit of Christ- 
moas—will awoken cherished memories of 
yesterday—bring happiness to children— 
and will help make this Christmas o hap- 
pier one for all. 
“The Figure of CHRIST,” o reverent por- 
trayal of CHRIST by Firike is reproduced 
in rich everlasting, colorful beauty m 
CHRISTMAS IDEALS. 
‘Christmas in Many Lands,” by Suther- 
land depicts the quaint festivities and 
customs—ond how the C/'HRISTMAS SEA- 
SON is honored ir: other nations 
Christmas poems—thoughts— inspirations 
—songs—ort—articles—will thrill your 
family, friends, and special acquaintances. 
A pertect and lovely 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 
Cellophaned art poper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 
IDEALS ore published Bi-Monthly. Full 
subscription details furnished with eoch 
copy 





IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 








vears of Porcelain 


... another teaching aid 


How young Chang in the year 1,000 
produced the priceless porcelain 
finish, “celadon”—and how through 
the centuries man has developed 
ways to use porcelain as the tough, 
long-lasting finish for kitchen ap- 
pliances. 

Look for the General Motors adver- 
tisement called “The Chinese Por- 
celain that grew into a modern 
lcitchen masterpiece” in the Scho- 
lastic Magazine bound into this 
issue, 

You are invited to ask for free re- 
prints of this for classroom use— 
and also, if you wish, any reason- 
able number of copies of a non-ad- 
vertising booklet called “Research 
Looks to New Horizons.” 


Just write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170D, Detroit 2, Mich. 





FREE 
256-page 
CATALOG 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 
to Schools and 

Libraries 
“eo individ- 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers are iisted in our 
55th Annual Bargain Cat- 
alog. Includes books on 
all subjects for all grades 

in sturdy, full-size, 


attractive bindings. Fresh 
Over a 
l 


stock million 
te achers brar oo 
ials ave ut 


v era 


Bargains in Books. 


| 

lined be a | 

Send today for our 1950 Steetad catalog, | 
| 


999 FUN FI 


AFA AD 


FREE BO-PAGE ENTERTAINMENT—PACKED 1.C.S FILM RENTAL CATALOG 





| 
| Tap) 
Ib 


ENTERTAINMENT 
SS 
SS —— tales, etc. We rent to hun- 


Send for our catalog, list 
ing thousands of wonderful 
entertainment and educa 
tional films—features, shorts, 
comedies, mysteries, musi 
cals, westerns, dramas, fairy 


dreds of schools, churches, 
institutions, camps, clubs, 
and others. Send for your 
copy TODAY. IT'S FREE! 





1895 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 151 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 








READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


{T4ALOGS FREE 
Wetmore 


STOUN CITY, LOWA 


Declamation Bureau 


i 


303 East 








FLORY FILMS, 


71st Street 


COUNTRY 


INC., School Film ~ 
New York 21 








A\ 
x | 


N.B 
symbols 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN 

p. 15 Jr., 23 Sr 

[) Nutrition teaching aids 

AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO 

p. 19 Jr., 31 Sr 
Booklet ‘Sketching 
Venus” 

AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 16-T 
Monthly “Audio Record 
Sample recording tape 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 

TUTE p. 5-T 
Booklet: ‘Pertinent Facts 
About Coal 

BOOK SUPPLY CO. p. 22-T 

includes 

play 


with 


General catalog 
children’s records, 
er, magazine subs 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL p. 18-T 
Foreign Educational 
Travel Programs 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS p. 21-T 
Catalog of 16 mm. sound 
motion pictures 
FLORY FILMS, INC. p. 22-T 
Film & filmstrip lit 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAIL- 
ROADS p. 19-T 
] booklet in 
color with map 


France 


Please print 


Nome 


School 


City 








ce MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3,N.Y 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers 


Sr.-Senior Scholastic 


SAMUEL FRENCH p. 21-T 
Info. on Christmas play 
GARLAND KNITTING MILLS 
p. 25 Sr 
Info. & dealers 
GENERAL MOTORS 
p. 21-T, 20 Jr., 32 Sr 
Reprints of adv. in Senior 
and Junior Scholastic 
Free: ABC's of hand tools 
GREYHOUND p. 13 Jr., 2 Sr 
Info. on tours for fall 
IDEALS PUBLISHING CO 
p. 20-T & 21-T 
[] Info. on Christmas Ideals 
book 
INTERN ATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS p. 3-T 
[] Info. on Cooperative 
School Plan 
INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 
SERVICE, INC. p. 22-T 
List of films for educa 
tion and entertainment 
INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM 
ASSN. p. 21-T 
Info. on platform talent 
MACMILLAN CO. p. 20-T 
C) Info. on book on 
USA 


names 


— 


new 


a 





This coupon 


valid for two months. 


November 2, 1949 


Jr.Junior Scholastic 


Pages on which advertisements appear in different editions indicated by 
T-Scholastic Teacher 


all other 


MARKHART VOCABULARY 
SERVICE p. 21-T 
[) Info. on new word power 
tester-builder 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL 
FEDERATION p. 2-T 
{] Free, ‘New classroom 
aids for teaching better 
eating habits 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. p. 14-T 
For men 
for Me 
MURRAY HILL BOOKS, INC 
p. 17-T 
Info. on 
gion 
ca 
RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
p. 15-T 
Free folder on RCA Vic 
Music Appreciation 


The Career 


Southern Re 


Rivers of Amer 


tor 
Book 

REVERE CAMERA p. 24-T 
Info. on A-V equipment 

SCANDINAVIAN NATIONAL 

TRAVEL COMM. p. 18-T 

Free Inside Scandi 
navia 

(] Free 
in Scandinavia 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 

EDUCATION, p. 20-T 

[) Filmstrip catalog & folder 

on SVE “Instructor” 300 

projector 

STATE FINANCE CO. p. 21-T 
Info. on small loans 

UNITED WORLD FILMS p. 9-T 
List of 36 titles 

WETMORE DECLAMATION 

BUREAU, p. 22-T 

CJ Free catalog on plays 


Educational Travel 


t 





It's a * Daisy 


¢ Two excellent historical pamphlets 
are just off the A Chronicle of 
the Automotive Industry in America, 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn., De- 
troit, Mich. (free), and Telephone and 
Telegraph, A Public Primer about 
Wire, Cable, and Radio Common Car- 
riers, Federal 
available from Superintendent 
Washington, D. C. (10 


press 


Communications Com- 
mission, 
ot Documents, 


cents ) 

@ School Savings in the Social Studies 
“Learning How to 
Ste 7. 
Saving” 
State 


inchides two units: 

Use Money Wiselv” tor grades 
and “Plans for Spending 
Free 


and 
for grades 7 to 12. from 


Savings Bond Offices. 


e Many different categories of valuable 
teaching available 
from Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, They are 
listed in 1949-50 Teaching Aids (tree) 
pamphlets, films 
the fields of 


home 


ids, some free, are 


and include posters, 


scholarships, ete., in sci- 


ence, social studies, economics, 


industrial arts, technical 


and lighting. 


igriculture 
education 


e “What happens to our neglected pu- 
the primary concern of the 
Commission Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth. A Primer of Life Ad- 
justment Education, American Techni- 
cal Society, Drexel Ave: at 58th St., 
Chicago, Ill. (45 cents) explains how 
communities attacked the 


pils?” is 


on 


some have 


problem. 


Lon- 
Ox- 
and 


e Full-color pictorial 
don the Shake speare 
ford and (¢ county 
bulletins are the 
Britain British 
sociation, 336 Madison Ave., 
17 N. \ No charge for the 


reality to English 


maps ot 
country 
‘ambridge maps 
Souvenirs of 
Travel As- 
New York 
list. Will 


literature 


among 


put out by 


ive 


studies. 


and Ad- 
the latest 
Educa- 
Ele Cc 
(tree). 


e The Story of Railroading 
ventures Inside the 
available 
Service Division, 
Schenec tady, 


\fom are 
the 

General 
N. Y. 


comics’ from 
tional 


tric Corp., 


@ Curriculum in Intergroup Relations 
published by the American Council on 
Education, ($1.25) 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
case studies in instruction for secondary 
Nineteen systems participated 
“Intergroup 
operating Schools” 


includes 


schools 
Education in Co- 


study. 


in the 


e 12 Pointers That Lead to Promotion, 
Updegraff Press, Scarsdale, N. Y. (30 
cents), contains suggestions for persons 


in business or professional life. 





For Better Schools 


Selecting the right “tool of learning” 
for the education of children is no slight 
responsibility. Reliable information about 
equipment and supplies—quality of ma 
terial, structure, and actual value as an 
educational medium—often is not avail 
able. 

Recommended Equipment and Sup- 
plies for Nursery, Kindergarten, Primary, 
Schools has just been 
Association of Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth S N.W Washington, D. C 

$1). This is the first revision since 1941 
of the Recom- 
mended Equipment and Supplies, pub- 
lished in 1927. 


and Intermediate 
compiled by the 


riginal compilation, 


For Better Seeing 

An authoritative guide 
ing has been published under the 
ot the American Standards Association with 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and 
the American Institute of Architects as co 
American Standard Practice for 
School Lighting (50¢) is available from the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 Madi- 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y 


on classroom light- 


tuspices 


sponsors 


son 


Powerstat Theatre 
Voltage Control 
have been prepared by Su or ! ri 
Cx Bristol, ¢ 
information 


Dimmers Sunertor 


ind a series of folders 


onn. They contain technical 


ratings, connection arrange 


nents 


ind descriptions of equipment 


A new all-metal 
the Berkeley, has 
larly for schools. It is described by the 
ler Company, Meriden 


~ 
| 


fluorescent luminaire 


been designed particu 


Mil- 


Conn., in a cata- 


a] 


folder 


scribe cor 


Other folders de- 


lighting 


lowe yust issued 


tinuous TOW ind indi- 


idual mounting equipment 
consulting tor 


A stave-lighting 


schools with limited budgets is provided, 


service 


without obligation for recommendations, by 
Vinton G. Pratt Lighting, 521 Corbin Ave., 
New Britain A complete catalogue 


lists available equipment 


Conn 


A well-illustrated catalogue with techni- 
cal descriptions, diagrams, and drawings, 


Building, Glass 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 


Modern 
put out by 
307 Fourth Ave 


The Mazk of a 
Blocks, 
Corning Corp 


22, Pa 


has been 


A swivel socket that screws into any fixed 


being made by Amplex 


N. Y. 


ceiling socket is 
Corp., Brooklyn 

Daylight in Public Buildings is an attrac 
tively illustrated 12-page booklet describing 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company's 
glass block Available from the 
Toledo 1,0 


“Tnsulux 
reneral of- 


fices 


Handy Aids 

A board covered with especially treated 
felt and colorful felt will 
adhere to the board without thumb tacks 
scotch 


cut-outs which 


been developed 


pins, or has | 


the Arthur ¢ 
professor of education at Wayne University. 


tape 
under direction of Stenius 
It has been used effectively both in elemen- 


for 


and by university pro 


tarv grade teaching more advanced 


classes in arithmetic, 
lecturing on a wide variety of 
Felt is available by the 


Descriptive 


tessors in 
vard for 
iil ible 
without charge from Visual Specialties Co. 
7645 E. Jeflerson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 


subje cts 


cut-outs material is a 


Ace Fastener 
Corp., 34 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago 
13, Il three 
stapling machines 
Aceliner, Pilot, and 
Scout, designed for 


school use 


fe ACE-SCOUT 


has 


M ips 


nm are 


ind wall displays 
the school 


signs, charts 
constantly in 


durable 


with 


used 


room are made more and easy to 


clean by laminating plastic 
Markings on the 
easily removed with soap and a damp cloth 
Bakelite phenolic resins are available 
Polamold Research Laboratories, Inc 
Ludlow Ave., Springfield 31, O 


resins 


laminated surface are 
{ 
rom 


240 


For Improving the Building 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


i complete line of standard Carrara struc 


632 Du juesne 
has just announced 
tural glass window sills with greater tensile 
strength and resistance to wear than mar- 
ble. Water, acids 
| or cold do not 


grease, chemic ils 


iffect it 


grime 
reat 

With examples from California, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, rural New York, and Can- 
the October Architectural 
I orum is given over to showing public ofhi- 


ida issue of 
cials how they can buy better school build- 
ings with education dollars. Two versions 
of the “1950 well-lighted 
homelike in atmosphere, are included. 


school,” and 


| 
| 


23-T 
TO HELP TEACHERS TEACH 


GROWTH OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
25¢-35¢ pocket-size books 


available from 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
All 35 books cost only $7.86 


P19 
AM.38 
P.556 
P.23 
8.22 
P.593 
8.40 
6.58 
A.605 
B.44 
P.410 
P 553 
A.654 
8S.220 
8.47 

P 282 
AM.33 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Charnwood 

AGE OF JACKSON, Schlesinger 

ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, Papashvily 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
BABBITT, 
CALL OF THE WILD, London 

CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT, Forester 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, Kipling 
CIMARRON, 
COLD JOURNEY, Vance 

COVERED WAGON, Hough 
ECONOMICS IN ONE LESSON, Hazlitt 
GREAT WESTERN STORIES, Targ, ed 
GUADALCANAL DIARY, Tregaskis 
HOME RANCH, James 

HUMAN COMEDY, Saroyan 


INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS, 
John Collier (35¢ 


P.470 LANTERN IN HER HAND, Aldrich 

8.1 LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Mark Twain 
B.135 MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT, Forbes 

A.587 MARTIN EDEN, London 

B.15 MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, Benson 

P.612 MOBY DICK, Melville 

A.540 MY NAME IS ARAM, Saroyan 

B.421 NO PLACE TO HIDE, Bradley 

B.27 ONLY YESTERDAY, Allen 

P.154 RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane 
A.653 SHOW BOAT, Ferber 

BS.223 THEY WERE EXPENDABLE, White 

BS.221 THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO, Lawson 
P.354 TO HAVE AND TO HOLD, Johnston 
B.123 TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS, Kolb 

A.508 WALDEN, 
A.585 WINESBURG, OHIO, Anderson 
B.456 YANKEE STOREKEEPER, Gould 


Lewis 


Ferber 


Thoreau 


USE COUPON BELOW 


to order the above group of books 
to secure lists of titles in other teach- 
ing areas 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send sets of the group 
GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES, at $7.86 each. 
(Must be prepaid unless accompanied by School 
Board Order.) | enclose $ ie 

Board order, send bill 


Please send copies of the complete 


annotated list of Scholastic Book Service titles. 


Name 





School 





Address. 





City 





Zone. 











“We are delighted with our Revere 


audio-visual equipment!” 


Enthusiastic comments come frequently to Revere from grammar 
school teachers, high school principals, college instructors. At all educational 
levels, Revere Sound Projectors and Recorders are helping to speed learning 
through sight and sound. Thousands of educators have discovered also that Revere’s 
economical prices allow a hard-pressed audio-visual budget to go twice as far! 


Your Revere dealer will gladly demonstrate these models for you. Call him today! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Revere scicetanininn Miata 


Revere 16mm 
Sound Movie Projector 


Here’s everything you want in a 
sound projector for classroom and 
auditorium. Clear, sharp movies... 
superb “Theatre-Tone” sound... 
simplicity of operation. Even 
children run it like experts, and it's 
easy to carry, too! Speaker 
doubles as carrying case for 
projector and accessories to make 
single unit weighing only 33 Ibs. 
Complete. $299.50 


Revere 
Magnetic Tape Recorder 


Gives you the finest in high fidelity 
reproduction. Twin track recording 
puts a full hour on every reel— 
twice that of most tape recorders. 
Magnetic tape may be erased 
and used over and over again. 

Or recordings can be preserved 
indefinitely. Complete in 

handsome two-tone carrying case 
with removable cover. $159.50 





